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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Conference on Industrial Reorganization and 

Industrial Relations has addressed a Memorandum 

to the Chancellor of the Exchequer urging a full 
inquiry into currency and credit policy before the 
Treasury Note Issue is transferred to the Bank of Eng- 
land. This is the first public action taken by the 
‘* Mond ” Conference; and it reflects a mood of 
urgency which has presumably been prompted by the 
possibility that Mr. Churchill might announce the fusion 
of the two Note Issues in his Budget statement next 
week. We congratulate the ‘* Mond ”’ Conference on 
their perception of the importance of the matter; and 
we trust that Mr. Churchill will not disregard their 


appeal. There is no objection, of course—or at least 
we have none—to the principle of the transfer of the 
Treasury Note Issue to the Bank. But the question of 
the conditions by which the Note Issue is to be regulated 
is a vital one. Is the maximum fiduciary issue to be 
fixed rigidly at or even below its present figure? Or is 
a margin to be allowed for expansion either to meet 
the possible requirements of expanding trade, or to pro- 
vide for an outward flow of gold in some temporary 
emergency? There is little reason to doubt that the 
former course is the one favoured by the Bank of Eng- 
land authorities; and will be the one adopted if the 
matter is settled without an inquiry. There is equally 
little doubt that it is a misguided course. 
* * * 

It is difficult to see what harm could be done if the 
alternative course were followed and the fiduciary maxi- 
mum were fixed at a figure which allowed a substantial 
margin for expansion. The Bank’s power to maintain 
the foreign exchanges would be in no way weakened; it 
would still be able to use its accustomed instruments, 
Bank Rate, and the control of the supply of credit, just 
as it thought wise. The only difference that a low 
fiduciary maximum can make is that it may oblige the 
Bank to restrict credit when it does not think it wise. 
For example, a financial crisis, or some other emergency 
in a foreign country may lead to a temporary outward 
flow of gold. Under a low fiduciary maximum our note 
issue must then be correspondingly contracted ; and the 
Bank is accordingly compelled to raise Bank Rate, to 
curtail credit, to cause, perhaps, a trade depression in 
order to accomplish this entirely irrational object. 
There are no arguments whatever in favour of this 
course other than tradition, and perhaps a deflationary 
bias. 

* * * 

For the most serious danger is that the fiduciary 
maximum may be fixed too low to be capable of sus- 
taining a full volume of production at the present price- 
level, and that an unnecessary obstacle to trade re- 
covery may thus be imposed. On such a matter, the 
views of industry are clearly entitled to consideration, 
and a proposal emanating from this Conference for 
whose success everyone is anxious should carry special 
weight. The desirability of an inquiry has already 
been urged by eminent financial authorities like Mr. 
McKenna. The members of the Liberal Industrial 
Inquiry, we may note, including as they did economists 
who were divided in their opinions as to the wisdom of 
the return to the gold standard in 1925, were unanimous 
in supporting the same demand. 

* * * 

The First Lord has now made the Admiralty’s 
promised statement upon the ‘‘ Royal Oak ”’ case. 
Admiral Collard is to be placed on the retired list ; but 
the sentences of the Courts-martial are upheld. On the 
other hand, the Admiralty have given a vague under- 
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taking to re-employ Captain Dewar and Commander 
Daniel when suitable vacancies occur. The Admiralty 
have, moreover, attempted to cover the Commander- 
in-Chief by saying that his hasty and precipitate action 
—which was the cause of all the trouble—was justifiable 
in the circumstances. There is really only one section 
of the First Lord’s statement with which it is possible 
to agree : Admiral Collard could not be employed again. 
He was admittedly a good seaman, and a highly quali- 
fied gunnery officer; but these attainments did not 
qualify him for the responsibilities of the rank to which 
he had risen. In all other respects the First Lord’s 
statement was unsatisfactory. A more level-headed 
man than the Commander-in-Chief would have 
assembled the three officers, would have ordered them 
to observe an armistice until manceuvres were over, and 
would have arranged that they should be separated 
later on. 
* * * 

But the Admiralty’s statement is unsatisfactory 
for reasons which go beyond the immediate controversy. 
Courts-martial administer a Statute Book called the 
King’s Regulations, and that Statute Book has never 
been interpreted by case law and recorded precedents. 
Courts-martial are therefore called upon to interpret 
vague phrases about indiscipline, and the traditions and 
interests of the Service, without legal guides or beacon 
marks. Their decisions and sentences need revisions in 
equity more than those of any court in the world, and 
the Admiralty is in a sense an equity court of appeal 
against Courts-martial sentences which are technically 
correct, but obviously oppressive. If the Admiralty do 
not exercise their equity jurisdiction in an enlightened 
way, the weakness of court-martial procedure becomes 
glaring. In the present instance the Admiralty have 
upheld and confirmed everything that was pedantic in 
the sentences. Their only revision relates to a highly 
technical point which can only be understood by a long 
analysis of the regulations. 


* * * 


When the courts-martial papers reached Whitehall, 
the Admiralty were called upon to consider a genuine 
question of equity. Should complaints against a senior 
officer be judged by the truth of the complaints or by 
the manner in which they were worded. The courts- 
martial at Gibraltar considered the second point only ; 
they judged a few rather pompous phrases, written by 
a youngish man, who was rather excited and who had 
little knowledge of good draughtsmanship, to be sub- 
versive of discipline. This was not the proper way of 
examining a matter which, however trivial it may have 
appeared to civilians, did none the less touch upon the 
essentials of naval discipline. The Admiralty are not 
supporting the interests of the Service, or the respect 
which is due to rank, by proclaiming urbi et orbi that 
they take a grave view of an ill-written letter. 


* aa * 


No one has ever supposed that the Government’s 
promotion of the Franchise Bill indicated any special 
enthusiasm either for sex equality or for democratic 
principle. Never before has a large extension of the 
franchise seemed so little a matter of conviction and so 
much a matter of mechanics. The contribution by 
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Lord Birkenhead of an article to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
declaring himself an impenitent anti-Suffragist is, in- 
deed, an entirely appropriate episode. If Lord Birken- 
head has forgotten Mr. Baldwin’s veto on Ministerial 
journalism, he may just as easily have forgotten that 
the completion of Woman’s Suffrage is the Govern- 
ment’s principal legislative project for the year. Wed- 
nesday’s debate in Committee produced one of Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s characteristic speeches which come nowa- 
days all too rarely. But the most significant feature of 
the debate was the revelation of the strength of the 
backing for the view that the addition of large numbers 
to the electorate should be accompanied by a reduction 
in the permissible expenses per elector. So many 
members of all parties declared themselves in this sense 
that the Home Secretary moved to report progress, in 
order that the matter might be reconsidered by the 


Cabinet. 
* * * 


The bomb outrage at Milan is one of those crimes 
which disgust and horrify every thinking person. The 
infernal machine was directed against nobody in par- 
ticular; it endangered the King and the high officials 
of State far less than it endangered ordinary sightseers. 
The bomb and its clockwork mechanism were placed at 
the base of one of those large posts which are put up 
on gala days for displaying flags and coloured bunting, 
and for supporting coloured lights. Here it exploded 
without discriminating between the soldiers lining the 
streets, the policemen controlling the crowd, the 
ordinary citizens watching the procession, their wives 
or their children. A crime of this sort can only have 
one result : it causes terrible scrrow, blind indignation, 
and a desire for vengeance. Under a properly consti- 
tuted Government these feelings generally die down 
when the police have done their work, and the law has 
taken its course; but as might have been foreseen, the 
Fascist Government are at once trying to use the natural 
indignation of decent-minded men for their own pur- 
poses. The Duce immediately charged the crime to 
‘* impotent and bestia! anti-Fascism,’’ hundreds of 
arrests have already been made; and whatever may be 
done to the real criminals, we may take it as fairly cer- 
tain that a new gang of educated men from the pro- 
fessional classes will shortly be on their way to 


Pantellaria. 
* * 


There is, of course, a sort of philosophical truth be- 
hind the Duce’s wild language. These outrages have 
occurred before, and we have now a sufficiently long 
record of them to be able to say that they occur at 
fairly regular intervals in some countries, spasmodic- 
ally in others, and in some countries not at all. These 
disgusting crimes are therefore indicative of something. 
That something, for want of a better phrase, may be 
called the integrated total of every sentiment that 
makes for political unrest and moral disorder. The 
Fascist Government has, of course, given a solid con- 
tribution to this total, by putting violence, arson, and 
murder to ordinary political purposes. 

* * a 


The Nationalist armies seem at last to be on the 
move; all reports of their overwhelming numbers must 
be taken with reserve. The only thing that can be said 
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with certainty is that their military leaders have started 
the campaign for Peking with a confidence of success 
derived from facts about which we know nothing. As 
was pointed out last week, the Nationalists have started 
rather late; their allies in the North and West have un- 
doubtedly suffered some reverses. The Peking forces are 
working on interior lines, and presumably some weeks 
will go by before we can estimate the strength of the 
concentration that will eventually oppose Chiang Kai- 
shek’s advance. In the far South, at Canton, matters 
seem to be taking a curious turn. Li Chai-sum, who has 
recently come to the fore, has established a Government 
in Canton which has so far broken away from the Kuo- 
mintang that it refuses to pay a war contribution. More 
than that, Li Chai-sum has given his views about the 
political settlement of Southern China, and those views 
are curious and interesting for several reasons. 


* * * 


Li Chai-sum is the first Chinese general or statesman 
who publicly broke away from the Westernized catch- 
words of the Kuomintang, and reviewed the position in 
the old Confucian manner. He it was who settled 
Canton, and at once set to work to restore its trade and 
business. He it was also who said openly that the 
Chinese had no ill-will against foreigners in the midst of 
a city which a few weeks before had been placarded 
with thousands of denunciatory posters. This man now 
proclaims that absolute provincial autonomy must be 
the basis of any political settlement in the South, and 
has turned words into deeds, by setting up a Govern- 
ment which negotiates with Nanking as with an equal. 
This is not very encouraging. Absolute provincial 
autonomy in the South would make temporary trading 
agreements with large groups extremely difficult. They 
could only be compounded if the governing bodies of the 
autonomous provinces showed a far higher capacity for 
co-operation than Chinese politicians and soldiers have 
hitherto given evidence of. 


* * * 


The ballot of Nottinghamshire coal-miners, which is 
to be taken by the Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress to determine whether the miners in the county 
prefer to be represented by the Notts Miners’ Associa- 
tion, affiliated to the Congress, or by Mr. Spencer’s 
Non-Political Union, has met with a setback. The coal- 
owners, through their Association, have informed the 
Congress that they cannot associate themselves with the 
ballot in any way, with the result that the committee 
of Nottinghamshire public men who were requested by 
the Council of the Congress to supervise the ballot has 
decided to withdraw from the scheme. It will be 
remembered that the Spencer Union refused to partici- 
pate in the ballot from the commencement. Mr. Citrine, 
the secretary of the Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, has stated, however, that in any case the ballot 
will be held, and will take place during the first week 
in May. As a result of the intensive publicity campaign 
which is to precede the taking of the ballot, and the 
statement of the owners that they do not discriminate 
between members of the rival unions when engaging 
workers, trade unionists hope that the miners will 
choose their old Association. 


* * * 


The extent to which Communism has penetrated 
the Labour movement, and the consequent alarm of 
Trade Union leaders, is illustrated by the decision of 
the executive council of the Boilermakers’ Society—the 
main union of shipyard workers—that known Com- 
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munists are not eligible for election as the society’s dele- 
gates, either to the Trades Union Congress or to the 
Labour Party’s Conference. The decision has been 
challenged on the ground that it violates the articles of 
the constitution of the Boilermakers’ Society, one of 
whose branches has nominated Mr. Harry Pollitt, a 
prominent Communist, and a ballot of members is to 
be taken to decide the issue. In a communication to 
its members on the matter the executive states that the 
appeal against its decision involves the future welfare of 
the society, since the Communist movement aims at 
undermining the trade-union movement. 


* * * 


In Tue CHOLMELEIAN (the Highgate School 
Magazine) for March, 1928, there appears a letter, from 
which the following is an extract :— 


‘* At the beginning of this term, an attempt was made 
to form a League of Nations Society in the School, for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in the League and of 
telling the School what it has done, is doing, and intends 
to do. We anticipated difficulties, for the various athletic 
interests that are crowded into this term make it almost 
impossible to start a new society. We knew, also, that 
we should have to. contend with indifference, even 
opposition, scepticism and discouragement from those 
who disagree with our opinions and ideals. We did not 
expect a difficulty which arose almost as soon as we 


attempted to organize the Society, namely, that masters 
ure unable to take any part in such movements, the 
Headmasters’ Conference having forbidden ‘ official 


propaganda.’ ”’ 

This raises issues of considerable public importance. 
Is the Headmasters’ Conference a body with legislative 
powers? Has it any means of enforcing its decisions ? 
What is meant by “ official propaganda ’’? Can sup- 
port to a League of Nations Society be accurately so 
described? There is a very strong case for keeping 
propaganda, official or unofficial, out of the schools; 
but it is extremely important that the coming genera- 
tion should interest themselves in international affairs, 
and a society for the study of a great existing institu- 
tion like the League of Nations ought to be as unob- 
jectionable as a History Society, and far more useful. 
In any case, some explanation of the attitude of the 
Headmasters’ Conference seems desirable. 


* * + 


Most of the readers of Tue Nation will remember 
Miss Jane Harrison as the author of the charming auto- 
biography, ‘* Reminiscences of a Student’s Life,” 
chapters of which were first published in our columns. 
But she was in every way a remarkable woman. She 
had the divine gift of curiosity which the Greeks rightly 
held to be the foundation of all discovery and know- 
ledge. She combined enthusiasm with a strong, supple, 
and imaginative intelligence. Very early her mind 
found delight in the enthusiastic study of language and 
literature. Cambridge made her a classical scholar, but 
she was too intellectually agile to be content with mere 
scholarship, and first Greek art and then Greek religion 
led her into wider fields. She produced her best book 
in 19038, ‘*Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion,”’ 
which shows obviously the influence of Frazer and more 
subtly that of Verrall. Miss Harrison was always too 
bold a generalizer not to leave to those who disagreed 
with her many openings for attack, but she was a 
pioneer with the spirit of adventure. It was this un- 
quenchable spirit which made her such an inspiring 
teacher and which endeared her to her friends. Above 
all there was the undescribable charm of her character, 
due partly to her humour and imagination, partly to 
the quickness and eagerness of her mind, partly to the 
strength of her affections and of her dislikes. 
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THE FADING OF THE CLASS 
WAR IDEA 


HE complacency of the Government and its sup- 

porters is an interesting phenomenon, deserving 

some analysis. On the face of it, nothing could 
be more curious. The problems accumulate and become 
more insistent, the bankruptcy of the statesmanship of 
our present Ministers becomes steadily more apparent, 
and their self-satisfaction as steadily grows. There is, 
for example, the problem of the distressed areas, of the 
stricken coalfields in particular. It is agreed on all 
hands now that this is a serious problem, which is most 
unlikely to solve itself. Only a year ago, a large section 
of the middle-class public were still sufficiently suscep- 
tible to the buoyant assertions of coal-owners like Sir 
Adam Nimmo to hope that, with the miners well 
beaten, with longer hours and lower wages, the coal 
trade would at last go merrily forward. There is none 
so credulous as to do such illusions reverence to-day. 
Clearly there ts a problem of the coalfields, or rather a 
whole group of formidable problems, the problem of the 
reconstruction of the industry, of the relief of distress, 
of the training and transfer of labour, of local govern- 
ment bankruptcy. And equally clearly, the Govern- 
ment has no intention of grappling resolutely with any 
of them. It leaves the reconstruction of the industry to 
the coal-owners, the relief of distress to private charity, 
the transfer of labour to the Industrial Transference 
Board, and local government bankruptcy to the 
mysterious intentions of Mr. Churchill in regard to 
rates, of which we do not take a very hopeful view. 

Now for the appalling state of affairs in the coal- 
fields, the Government’s share of responsibility is con- 
siderable. By passing the Eight Hour Act, in defiance 
of the Samuel Commission’s advice, by its whole con- 
duct of the prolonged stoppage of 1926, the Government 
made itself an active party to the coal-owners’ policy 
which is now being tried out with such disastrous results. 
When we remember all that the Government did to 
enable the owners to impose their will, after Mr. Bald- 
win had promised at the critical moment of the General 
Strike to ** ensure ”’ the miners ** a square deal,’? when 
we consider what the results have been to the miners 
and to the coal industry, we might expect the con- 
sciences of Ministers to be uncomfortable. And yet, 
if we are to judge from Ministerial utterances, these 
organs have never been so composed and tranquil as 
they are to-day. Not, of course, that Ministers are 
indifferent to the tragedy of the mining areas. They 
are full of sympathy, of regret, of every appropriate, 
detached emotion. But as the tragedy deepens, so 
apparently does the conviction establish itself more 
firmly in their minds that they, at least, have done their 
honest best, that to blame them is the mere partizan- 
ship of faction, that, in fact, amid the trials of the last 
few years they have acquitted themselves worthily and 
well. 

** The Government,”’ declares Sir Rennell Rodd, 
the Conservative candidate for Marylebone, ‘* has 
created a spirit of confidence by which trade is enabled 
to revive.’”” Mr. Baldwin’s secretary will doubtless 
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write in a similar strain when he sends Sir Rennell his 
election message. This has become, indeed, the stan- 
dard Tory claim. That such a claim can be made at 
all, even in election messages, is, we say, a remarkable 
phenomenon. 

We cannot explain it by any change in the 
economic outlook. But we can perhaps explain it by a 
change, which is undoubtedly of very great importance, 
in the psychology of Labour. The idea of the class war 
which, as late as two years ago, had so strong a hold 
on the mentality of the Labour movement that no 
prominent Labour figure dared openly to denounce it 
has been.fading rapidly away. It is now reasonably 
certain that the General Strike of 1926 marks a real 
turning-point in our trade-union history. The philo- 
sophy and tactics of militancy are discredited; co- 


operation between trade unions and employers, as in. 


the ** Mond *”’ Conference on Industrial Relations, is 
now the order of the day. The middle-class public 
appreciates obscurely the significance of what has hap- 
pened. It feels that a formidable menace to the social 
order has been removed; and it is profoundly relieved. 
The complacency of Mr. Baldwin, his colleagues and 
supporters, is essentially a reflection of that state of 
mind. 

The hope that the period of Labour militancy is 
now definitely at an end is, we believe, well founded. 
Disputes leading to stoppages of work of greater or less 
duration will doubtless continue to occur from time to 
time. In this or that industry relations between em- 
ployers and employed may grow worse rather than 
better. In the coal-mines in particular, it will not be 
surprising if the beginnings of improvement in the com- 
merical conditions of the industry are imperilled, when 
they first make their appearance, by conflicts in which 
the bitterness which is to-day accumulating will find 
release. None the less, a real change has taken place 
in the general direction of trade-union policy which is 
likely, we believe, to prove enduring and to have far- 
reaching consequences. 

The whole trend of economic circumstances is 
working subtly to undermine the plausibility of the 
ideas of the militant school of Labour. It is difficult to 
look round at the sharply contrasting fortunes of 
different industries to-day, and to observe how much 
ground has been lost in recent years by some of the 
most strongly organized and most militant sections of 
workers, while workers in other trades have continued 
to make progress, and then to swallow the dogma that 
the one and only means of improving the worker’s 
condition is to increase the fighting strength 
and the fighting temper of trade unionism. 
Not, of course, that the ill-fortune of the workers in 
the exporting industries is necessarily any argument 
against trade unionism. It is attributable, clearly 
enough, mainly to factors which have nothing to do 
with trade unionism—principally to adverse economic 
forces, aggravated in some cases by inefficient business 
organization. But to admit the importance of such 
factors is to weaken the effectiveness of the class-war 
appeal. For we step at once into an atmosphere of 
recognizing that the employers and the workers are, 
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after all, in the same boat together, and that the 
workers are vitally interested in promoting the pros- 


perity of their industry. And in that atmosphere other 
questions at once suggest themselves. If the prosperity 
of the industry is what is wanted, are hostile relations 
between Capital and Labour really the way to get it? 
If the inefficiency of employers contributes to keep the 
worker’s standards lower than they need be, is it not 
better to press for and assist in practicable schemes of 
reconstruction than to arraign the ** capitalist system ° 
in a sterile, wholesale way ? 

There is, we are convinced, a real and marked 
movement of opinion in this direction. It is this move- 
ment which has enabled the General Council of the 
T.U.C., an organ created originally to wield the weapon 
of the General Strike, to participate officially in the 
** Mond ”’ Conference. We do not believe that this 
movement represents only a passing phase. On the con- 
trary, it is destined, we think, to grow stronger under 
the pressure of the logic of events, those we have men- 
tioned, and many others, notably the palpable weaken- 
ing of the power of organized Labour to hold up the 
community, as coal and the railways lose their old 
monopolies. 

This movement will make for industrial peace. But 
there could be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
it will make for acquiescence in the present state of 
things. On the contrary, nothing is more likely to 
produce an effective concentration of opinion behind the 
demand for practicable but radical reform. The vogue 
of the ** class war *’ idea has, indeed, been the main 
obstacle to such a concentration in recent years. It has 
done far more than any abstractions about nationaliza- 
tion to obstruct the co-operation of Liberalism and 
Labour in the political sphere ; and it will be interesting 
to observe what influence the fading of the idea exerts 
on party relationships. 

All this provides a very slender basis for the com- 
placency of Ministers. The improving spirit in industry 
is in no way attributable to them, though we observe 
that Mr. Baldwin in his message to the Conservative 
candidate for Hanley does not hesitate to claim credit 
for it, declaring that ** the Government by its resolute 
handling of the General Strike and its firm suppression 
of Communist activities, has paved the way for the 
development of a better spirit in industry, which is 
reflected in the fact that last year there was the lowest 
number of industrial disputes on record.’’ At the outset 
of this message Mr. Baldwin shows that he recognizes 
the urgency of the problems which he is doing so little 
to solve :— 

‘“‘At the present time,’ he writes, ‘‘ there is one 
problem which eclipses all others in importance—how 
best to stimulate industrial development and bring back 
prosperity to those industries which have suffered most 
from the economic upheaval caused by the Great War. 
We are an industrial nation, and the welfare of every 
individual, whether he be an employer of labour or a 
workman, depends upon the solution of this problem.” 

But for any indication that such words may be trans- 
lated into active courageous policy, we search in vain 
through the utterances of Ministers and the legislative 
programme of the present Session. 
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M. BRIAND’S DISCOMFITURE 


Paris, APRIL 15TH, 1928. 


NCE more M. Briand has been too clever and his 

cleverness has landed him in the worst discomfiture 

of his political career. Presuming on the naiveté with 
which all Americans are credited in France, he attempted, 
by means of a proposal that France and the United States 
should agree to eliminate war in their mutual relations, to 
separate the United States from Great Britain and drag 
them into what he meant to be a quasi-alliance with France. 
Unfortunately Washington appears to have seen through his 
game at once. At any rate, Mr. Kellogg blandly replied 
with a counter-proposal for a multilateral treaty renouncing 
war, and, after vain efforts to wriggle out of the conse- 
quences of his imprudent initiative, M. Briand has now made 
the incredible blunder of allowing the correspondence to 
end in an open breach between the United States and 
France. ; 

It is only just to the clever diplomatists of the Quai 
d’Orsay to say that they do not appear to be responsible 
for tactics that, if they were responsible for them, would 
suggest that they had lost their heads. I do not know 
whether or to what extent they approved M. Briand’s 
original proposal. They, too, may have presumed too much 
on American naiveté. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that, faced by Mr. Kellogg’s inconvenient retort, 
they wished to accept the multilateral treaty in the form 
in which he proposed it, merely stipulating that France 
interpreted it, as Senator Borah did in his article in the 
New York Times on February 5th, as involving no viola- 
tion of France’s commitments under the League of Nations 
Covenant or her treaties of alliance, which would merely 
be suspended so long as the treaty renouncing war was duly 
observed by all its signatories. I understand that the first 
draft of M. Briand’s last Note to the United States Govern- 
ment was worded in this sense. Its modification was no 
doubt due to objections raised in the Cabinet, notably by 
M. Poincaré, but also to pressure from France’s Allies, in 
particular Poland. Whenever any proposal is made that 
gives promise of securing peace, Poland pops up like a 
jack-in-the-box to obstruct it. Among the many obstacles 
to permanent peace it is hard to say which is the greatest, 
but the Franco-Polish alliance is unquestionably one of the 
greatest. It is not perhaps a mere coincidence that 
M. Zaleski should have chosen just this particular moment 
for his visit to Rome. It is a very suitable moment to 
remind France, in danger of being seduced by American 
blandishments, that Poland has another friend waiting with 
open arms. 

The French reaction to Mr. Kellogg’s proposal has been 
an interesting study and an instructive one, although far 
from encouraging. The proposal has been received with 
universal hostility by the Press—a hostility that has in 
many cases expressed itself in insults. Not a single French 
paper has welcomed it. The Radical papers have been even 
more rude to America than the Press of the Right, prob- 
ably because they are more in touch with M. Briand and 
resent on his behalf the rebuff that he has received. The 
Communist HumaniTé£ has, of course, taken the line that 
no proposal made by a bourgeois Government is worthy of 
a moment’s consideration, and as for the Socialist Popu- 
LAIRE it has, so far as I can remember, maintained an 
obstinate silence on the subject from the first. This no 
doubt means that the Socialist Party is divided on the 
question, as on all questions of foreign policy. Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal would be unlikely to appeal, for 
example, to M. Paul-Boncour. 

Since the dispatch of M. Briand’s last Note the attitude 
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of the French Press has been very strange. As soon as 
the Note reached Washington, the French public was in- 
formed that it had made a most favourable impression on 
the American Government, and ever since the impression 
has daily grown more favourable until it was roundly 
asserted that Mr. Kellogg had accepted all the French con- 
ditions. That assertion was made categorically about a 
week ago in the Petit Parisien in an article evidently 
written under official inspiration, and the TEmps, without 
going quite so far, said much the same. The French public 
was thus led to believe that the two Governments were in 
complete agreement, and would make a joint proposal to 
the other four Great Powers. This futile dissemination of 
false information which events were bound to contradict is 
an example of the desperate straits into which French 
diplomacy has been driven. 

M. Briand undoubtedly thought that by his last Note 
he had got himself out of the hole. ‘* Pertinax,’’ whose 
eandour cannot always be agreeable to French officialism, 
revealed, when the Note was dispatched, what was counted 
on. The intention of the Note, he said, was to put an end 
to the negotiations by proposing conditions that Mr. Kellogg 
would not accept, but, if by any chance he did accept them, 
it would not matter, for they would make his proposed 
treaty “* futile and absurd.”’ Evidently it was thought that, 
if France and the United States could not agree, there 
would be an end of the matter. Nobody in Paris seems 
to have anticipated that Mr. Kellogg might reject the 
French conditions and nevertheless go on with his scheme, 
putting France aside. Hence the fresh outburst of sur- 
prised indignation that has greeted his action. ‘* Pertinax ”’ 
remarks that negotiations ‘“‘ recklessly ’’ initiated by M. 
Briand have culminated in ** a Franco-American disagree- 
ment paraded before the whole world, which England, 
Italy, Germany, and Japan are called in to settle.”? The 
Radical Vo.tonté takes the same line and bitterly laments 
that the four Powers mentioned should become the arbiters 
in the “‘ conflict resulting from the Briand-Kellogg con- 
troversy.”’ In the no less Radical Euvre M. Henry Barde 
says that the question will now be decided by a majority, 
and there is too much reason to fear that it will be against 
France. But, whereas “* Pertinax ”’ quite logically blames 
M. Briand, who is hoist with his own petard, the VOLONTE 
and M. Barde blame Mr. Kellogg for not being taken in. 

Mr. Kellogg’s remark that the first and second clauses 
of his draft treaty are almost identical with the correspond- 
ing clauses in the treaty proposed by M. Briand to the 
United States has caused particular annoyance in France, 
and M. Barde describes it as ‘‘ somewhat hypocritical.”’ If 
there has been any hypocrisy in this matter, it has not been 
on Mr. Kellogg’s part. The thesis that a multilateral 
treaty to ‘‘ renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy ’? would be contrary to the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, whereas a bilateral treaty in exactly the same sense 
would not be, is just nonsense. I understand that, accord- 
ing to ** League opinion,”’ the renunciation of war ‘* as an 
instrument of national policy ”’ is not contrary to the Cove- 
nant or to such agreements as the Pact of Locarno, which 
contemplate war only as an instrument of international 
policy. I do not quite know what ‘‘ League opinion ” is or 
how it is formed, but I am willing to believe that in this 
case it is right. In any case it is clear that, as Senator 
Borah said in the article already mentioned, if the renuncia- 
tion of war ‘* as an instrument of national policy ’’ would 
prevent the signatories of a multilateral treaty from carry- 
ing out their obligations under Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant, “‘ by agreeing in a bilateral treaty never to go 
to war with the United States, France could not carry out 
her obligations to go to war under Articles 10 and 16 of the 
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Covenant if war took place between the United States ard 
any member of the League.’’ Therefore, according to the 
French argument, M. Briand was actually ready to throw 
over the Covenant so far as the United States was con- 
cerned! To quote Senator Borah again :— 

‘It will not do to say that a bilateral compact does 
not violate the League commitments because, forsooth, 
there is no chance of France and the United States going 
to war. To make such a statement as that would be 
to stamp the original proposition with insincerity. If 
there is no shadow of danger of war between these two 
republics, what is the need of making any treaty 
whatever renouncing war between them? ” 


Precisely. And, of course, M. Briand’s original pro- 
posal was insincere, not to say hypocritical. Americans are 
not all quite so naive as was thought in Paris—but is 
thought no longer. 

Naturally, the Covenant is not the real French objec- 
tion to a mutilateral treaty. M. Briand could not say what 
the real objection is—that it would prevent France from 
supporting Poland in the event of a war between that 
country and Russia or Germany unless the League of 
Nations decided that Poland was in the right. For war in 
support of Poland in any other circumstances would be war 
‘* as an instrument of national policy.’’ France wishes to 
be free to support Poland—or Poland wishes France so to 
be free—whatever the circumstances may be. 

The most sinister of the conditions proposed by M. 
Briand is that requiring that the proposed treaty shall come 
into force only when it has been universally signed. Poland 
again is behind that condition, which means that Poland 
could bring the whole scheme to nought by refusing to 
sign the treaty unless, for instance, Great Britain agreed 
to guarantee the Polish frontiers. M. Barde and the 
VoLonTé say that this condition is necessary because, if 
any country were excluded from the treaty a Power that 
had signed the treaty might “ attack ” it and the other 
signatories could not go to the aid of the country attacked. 
If this argument be not hypocritical, M. Barde and the 
Votonté have not taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the terms of Mr. Kellogg’s proposal. He has never 
proposed to exclude any Power from the treaty. On the 
contrary, he has proposed from the first that, when it has 
been adopted by the six Great Powers, it shall be open to 
the signature of all the countries of the world. This French 
condition is a wrecking condition. 

Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan have now, 
as ** Pertinax ’? and the VoLonté say, the matter in their 
hands. If they take the French view, there will be an 
end of the project and the United States will return to 
isolation in disgust, for 1 have good authority for saying 
that the American Government will never accept the French 
conditions. As ‘* Pertinax ”? pointed out on April Ist, 
those conditions involve some authority to decide who is 
the ** aggressor ’’—either the League of Nations or a new 
body including the United States—and Mr. Kellogg has 
said quite definitely that he will have nothing to do with 
this ‘‘ aggressor’ business. Obviously, if the treaty is 
ever violated by one or more signatories, it will be violated, 
but it is hardly necessary to state so obvious a fact in the 
text. Is there any reason why the four Powers in whose 
hands the decision now lies should not rally to the original 
idea of the Quai d’Orsay that it is unnecessary to insert 
any conditions in the text of the treaty, and that the simpler 
the formula, the better? If they do, France will have to 
give way, as Mr. Kellogg no doubt anticipates. France 
has not yet said that her adherence to the proposed treaty 
depends on the fulfilment of M. Briand’s conditions. M. 
Briand did not venture to instruct M. Claudel, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, to say that, no doubt because 
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he found that Mr. Kellogg intended in any case to go on 
with his scheme. On the contrary, as “ Pertinax ”’ again 
has said, France has in effect agreed that the conditions 
shall be treated as mere suggestions, which may or may not 
be accepted by the other Powers. 

Rosert DELL. 


WORKS COUNCILS 
By E. H. GILPIN. 


{We publish below the speech delivered by Mr. E. H. 
Gilpin, proposing the resolution in favour of Works Councils 
at the recent Conference of the National Liberal Federation. 
—Ep., NATION. ] 


“7 <HE proposals put forward in the resolution which it 
is my great privilege to move, have for their object 
the institution of industrial citizenship and the further- 

ance of co-operation between the citizens engaged in 
industry. They deal with what are called ‘* industrial 
relations ’”—a phrase it is well to avoid; for one of the 
chief troubles about British industry is that the parties to 
it have always been too much relations and too little 
friends. They have met—when they have met at all—with 
the reserves, the suspicions, the smouldering resentment, 
which possess the minds of distant connections waiting to 
hear the will read. There are many reasons for this state 
of affairs, but they all arise from the way in which our 
industrial system was allowed to start. The employer 
literally pledged his whole fortune when he started an in- 
dustrial enterprise. By virtue of that fact he was allowed 
to engage people to help him in that enterprise at the lowest 
price for which they could be induced to work. They were 
not recognized as having any rights, and their duties were 
stretched to the limits of human endurance. 

We propose, broadly speaking, to set up constitutional 
government in industry. That is a generalization, and we 
must be careful not to carry the terminology of politics too 
far into industry. Industry is not the State. Its duties 
and rights must be co-ordinated with those of the many 
who make up the State. But constitutional government is 
a permissible description of what we want to get. 

We propose to make the individual business our unit. 
Trades Unions and Employers’ Associations do not do so. 
They deal with larger units and wider issues and nothing in 
this resolution will weaken their position. But it is in the 
individual concern that co-operation is most needed and that 
industrial citizenship should begin. 

We propose to set up statutory, consultative Works 
Councils in all establishments over a certain size. The 
Councils shall be representative of all sections of employees. 
The members will be elected by ballot and candidates will 
be nominated in writing. The Councils will, as a rule, meet 
with the management, but there must be nothing to pre- 
vent sections or sub-committees meeting separately to dis- 
cuss problems particular to themselves. 

The Councils will not discuss wage questions, they will 
not encroach on the functions of Trades Unions, and they 
will not interefere with the final authority of management. 

The first task of the Councils will be to agree with the 
management a code of rules for the business, and when 
agreement has been reached the code shall have the force 
of law. Thus we shall get the first essential of citizenship, 
government by consent. But any form of government must 
have sanctions behind it, and we propose that if the Council 
and the Management cannot agree they should be helped 
to do so by the appropriate negotiating body for their in- 
dustry. If that intervention fails, the Ministry of Industry 
will step in, and if the parties should continue to squabble 
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it will have power, in the last resort, to fix a code of rules 
for them. 

This first task will bring before the Councils the ques- 
tion of dismissals. Among the rules must be those setting 
out the methods by which dismissals are to be carried out. 
It has always been, to the worker, one of the great injustices 
that he may be fired for a reason which may be only a 
pretext—without appeal and without redress. We propose 
that no worker should be subject to dismissal until he has 
had an opportunity of stating his case to representatives of 
his fellows who, if they see fit, may make representation 
to the Management. In the end, of course, the Management 
must, in this as in every other matter, have full authority ; 
a wise manager will wish, however, to carry his Council 
with him in his decision, and even a foolish one will be less 
likely to act unwisely when the facts are not festering in 
the broken heart of a labourer, but are known to, and have 
been canvassed by, a circle of his mates. The rules, agreed 
rules as we have seen, are to be printed and handed to each 
worker on engagement. They form his contract, and if its 
terms should be broken he will have his remedy in law. 
These proposals give us at least the beginnings of citizen- 
ship in industry.. We want next to use our Councils to get 
co-operation. The first essential there is that they should 
have knowledge of the affairs of the business in which they 
have invested their whole capital of mind and hand. 

We propose that the Management should give them 
full information periodically both as to trading conditions 
and finance. They should be shown the balance-sheet, and 
it should be explained to them. Perhaps it should be 
pointed out that these resolutions are not Acts of Parlia- 
ment. There must be careful drafting of provisions that 
will apply to each class of business. In our resolution, we 
have used the phrase that the financial information shall 
be as full as that which would be laid before a body of 
shareholders. That is a good guide, but it is not a phrase 
which would appear in an Act because there are businesses 
to which it would not apply. Having said that, I must add 
that the Councils must in every case have real facts, given 
with frankness and goodwill, or no co-operation can be 
expected or will be achieved. 

Works Councils are not unknown in England. Let me 
take the case of a Works Council operating in an iron 
foundry in the Midlands. This foundry is worked upon a, 
Fellowship Bonus System, and the Works Council is kept 
informed of every financial and commercial detail concern- 
ing the business. When the scheme was first put forward 
the management took the greatest pains to make these 
details clear to the Council. When that had been done the 
members of the Council said that whilst they were satisfied 
and realized that the cards were all on the table, there were 
a number of people in the foundry who would take a lot 
of convincing. The management, therefore, invited these 
men to attend a series of meetings at which the whole of 
the facts were put before them also. 

The men working in this foundry earn from 45 to 55 per 
cent. over the Trade Union rate of wages. This in itself is 
satisfactory, but it is of small importance compared wit! 
the team spirit which has been evoked by the complete con- 
fidence which exists between the management and the 
workers. Thus there is no trouble about the introduction 
of labour-saving machinery. The whole subject is discussed 
at the Council, and any steps which are taken are taken by 
consent. If the interests of the business should demand that 
contracts be taken at a special low price, the facts and 
figures are put before the Council and any reduction which 
has to be made is agreed by all those concerned. None of 
these results could have been obtained without the fullest 
information being given to the men. 

B 
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Let me turn to the criticisms which have been directed 
against our proposals. They are three in number. 

The first is that it is useless to set up the Councils by 
Statute because an employer who does not want a Council 
to work can wreck it, law or no law. I can imagine that 
the same thing was said when the first Factory Acts were 
introduced. A variant of this criticism is that compulsion 
is a bad thing. Now, I cannot forget that whenever, during 
the last twenty years, Conservative Governments have 
brought in measures of alleged reform, we Liberals have 
always criticized them when they have made their reforms 
optional and not compulsory. There comes a time in all 
these things when the proved work of experimenters must 
be made the standard for all. The principle of the Works 
Council has been tried out and proved by many individuals ; 
it has been accepted by public opinion; the trail has been 
blazed by pioneers; it is for the State now to order the 
line of march. 

The second criticism is of the size of undertaking that 
should have a Council. Our object is to start at a point 
where the numbers employed make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the workers and management to be in personal 
touch. After much careful discussion we adopted the figure 
of fifty; but, again, we are not framing an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it would have made our purpose clearer if the 
words of the resolution had run ‘* employing more than, 
say, fifty persons.’”? That would have made it clear that 
we were using a figure as a guide and not as a law. It 
would be a pity if, to-day, we were to get into a discussion 
on numbers. That will be the job of the committee of the 
Liberal Cabinet which drafts the Works Councils Bill. 

The third criticism is directed against our proposal to 
give information, and especially financial information, to the 
Councils. Only the other day so enlightened an industrialist 
as Sir Harold Bowden said that he was in favour of Works 
Councils, but he did not approve of giving them financial 
information ‘‘ because they would not understand it.” 
How can they unless some one shall tell them? If the 
instances I have given you of successful working have car- 
ried any conviction to your minds you will believe with 
us that only time and patience are needed for men to 
understand what is laid before them, with the happiest 
results to all concerned. Criticism of this proposal turns 
into definite hostility on the part of those who consider 
that the financial side of the business is solely the concern 
of the employer and that it is monstrous that he should 
be asked to divulge it to his employees. Here we are at 
grips with something elemental in the British race. It is 
not solely a desire for autoeracy. Not at all. It is that 
shy, almost self-conscious passion for secrecy which spoils 
so much of our national life. Look at our homes, In our 
fathers’ time they built great walls round them—walls so 
wonderful that to-day bricklayers, in the prescribed interval 
between laying one brick and another, take their children 
to admire them as what a good job of work should be. 
When we could no longer afford walls we put hedges. If 
we go on a railway journey our idea of comfort is a carriage 
to ourselves all the way. 

We can laugh at this secrecy as it is manifest in private 
life, but in co-operative business effort it is fatal. Secrecy 
in business is not a harmless idiosyncracy. It is too often 
the child of selfishness and is always the parent of suspicion. 
The grit of suspicion is in the bearings of the industrial 
machine to-day. The only solvent is frankness. 

It is said that an employer cannot afford such frankness 
when he is in difficulties—when times are bad. One might 
well reply that a good overdraft is a certificate of character. 
But our real reply goes deeper. In our new industrial 
way of life the worker is to be neither slave nor enemy, but 
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a partner in the enterprise, and where he has been so 
treated all the evidence shows that he is at least as anxious 
as the captain of the team himself that nothing should be 
said or done that will injure the team’s prospects. One 
employer who gave evidence before us told us that his 
Works Council appoint a Finance Committee which decides 
with him what information should be furnished to the full 
Council. He finds his Committee much more conservative 
and reticent than he would wish to be himself. 

Without frankness your Works Councils will fail. 
With frankness there is no height of achievement which 
tney cannot reach. 

I have been told that there are some Liberals who are 
afraid of this part of our proposal, and, indeed, the amend- 
ments on the paper show that there are. I would com- 
mend to any of them who are here to-day the words of 
Cowper’s immortal hymn :— 

‘* Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 

The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head.”’ 
One word more. In the Sociatist REviEw this month, Mr. 
Wheatley, who is known both as an ex-Minister and an 
employer of labour, reviews our Report. He dismisses the 
proposals of Works Councils with the words, ‘‘ the people 
who drafted this Report ought to know that there is no 
body of employers, either Liberal or Tory, who would accept 
the most harmless of them.” That is a direct challenge. 
It is with complete confidence that I ask this Radical 
Convention to accept the challenge, to pass this resolution, 
and to pledge to the workers of our country, in the name 
of the Liberal’ Party, both a Great Charter and a Bill of 
Rights. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


E all thought that Mr. Baldwin had saved us from 

more of Lord Birkenhead’s amateur _jour- 

nalism, of which it may be truthfully said that no 
editor worth his salt would print it without the name. He 
has however broken out again with some characteristically 
silly stuff about women in the magazine Goop HouseKEEP- 
ING. I suppose Mr. Baldwin, like the curate in the play, 
will this time “ really have to give him a good hard knock.’” 
I should not myself object to Lord Birkenhead writing as 
much as he likes, if only he wrote well. His articles are 
without distinction ; they are flat in matter and in manner; 
and marked by a certain rough arrogance which is un- 
pleasant. His new diatribe against women might pass as a 
speech by young F. E. Smith in a Union debate. Under- 
graduates are expected to grow up. Lord Birkenhead has 
always suffered from a fatal facility, and he has talked him- 
self into a sort of platform eminence, but the standard in 
writing is higher than in speech. The indecency of this 
stupid abuse of women in politics coming from a member 
of the Cabinet that is at the moment giving millions more 
women the vote is too obvious for comment. The director 
of the magazine—a woman, by the way—is too kind when 
she explains that the article escapes Mr. Baldwin’s ban 
because it is ** of a romantic character.”’ This is to degrade 
a sound old adjective. 

+ * * 

In his rather ill-mannered attack on the League of 
Nations Union, Lord Cushendun pursues the line of attack 
which his party headquarters has followed ever since the 
Union started its Disarmament Campaign. It is to the 
honour of the distinguished Conservative members of the 
Union’s executive that they have continued to put the 
League before party. What has immediately provoked 
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Lord Cushendun is, I suppose, the line taken by Lord Cecil 
and the Union on the question of the Optional Clause. He 
is, no doubt, superfluously anxious to show beyond question 
that he is a very different person from his predecessor as 
British representative at Geneva. Lord Cushendun is angry 
; because the Union, as he puts it, wishes ‘‘ to teach the 
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Cabinet its business.’? FE hope that the Union will resolutely 
continue to teach this and any succeeding Cabinet its busi- 
ness in the sense of pressing upon it a whole-hearted and 
active League policy. To an outside critic like myself it 
seems obvious that the Union will destroy its usefulness at 
once if it attempts to maintain a wholly impossible dis- 
cretion as between parties in the sense of omitting to criti- 
cize the party in power at the moment. What Lord 
Cushendun really wants is partiality. The Union can have 
only one party—the League—and its attitude towards the 
Government of the day must be conditioned by the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the League. The weakness of Lord 
Cushendun’s Government in relation to League advance- 
ment is only too pitifully obvious. One word more. Lord 
Cushendun threatens the Union with the resignation of the 
Prime Minister as one of the honorary presidents, if it does 


not mend its ways. Is not this simply an impertinence? 
* * * 





We were all relieved to hear of the safety of the two 
Germans and the Irishman who have flown the Atlantic from 
East to West. It has been done, and is it too much now 
to hope that it will not be attempted again? The chances 
of survival are very small. It was by the merest fluke that 
the three airmen escaped alive. The extreme danger would 
be no argument against the flight if any solid result was 
to be attained, but flying from Europe to America is an 
exhibition of courage and skill and nothing more. There 
is no question of blazing a trail of communication; the 
cause of air transport is unaffected, if indeed it is not 
damaged by these splendid “ stunts.” So, while I rejoice 
that all is well—I must say I am glad Germany has brought 
off one of these spectacular things—I hope Providence will 
not be tempted again in this particular manner. In view 
of the history of the eastward flight, in which successes were 
followed by disasters, my hope is not likely to be fulfilled. 
An airman flying from America has many more chances of 
life than an airman flying West, but I remember Lindbergh 
telling me that he was nearly gone when he struck a snow- 
storm. Lindbergh might reckon on making a landfall any- 
where along a great stretch of coast from Ireland to Spain, 
but westward fliers must strike Newfoundland or perish. 


Enough has been done for glory. 
* 7 * 


A great deal of trouble and agitation were necessary 
before the nuisance of the visa was abolished. It is a 
vexation that passports should still be necessary for 
travellers to the Continent, and now Sir Martin Conway tells 
us that the French propose to do away with the only pass- 
port-free journeys that exist. It has been possible for some 
time for people going to Boulogne, Calais, and other French 
ports for the week-end to travel without a passport. After 
the beginning of June week-enders will need a passport. The 
trouble and expense involved of getting a passport will be 
sufficient to deter many tourists from going to France, a 
consideration that will be acutely present to the hotel- 
keepers on the other side. The new rule will probably kill 
the day trips to French ports from the South Coast, which 
are so popular in the summer, and which provide the only 
taste of foreign travel possible to many hundreds of Eng- 
lish folk. The French have a good retort to complaints 
from this side. We are more wedded to the absurd pass- 
port system than they are. Our Government will not even 
grant reciprocity in the matter of week-end visits; we 
insist on the passport for everybody, however short is the 
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visit. The French complain that we are the least hospitable 
to foreigners of all the countries, and damaging stories are 
current in France of the vexatious working of the reguia- 
tions which our Home Office thinks necessary to guard 
against the terrible “‘ alien.”” It was the French Govern- 
ment that proposed at Geneva some time ago the complete 
abolition of passports and—or so the French allege—it was 
the opposition of the British Government that prevented its 
accomplishment. Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising to find the French arguing that the only way to bring 
our Government to reason in this matter is to make the 
passport system as vexatious as possible to Englishmen. 
Passports are entirely useless as a safeguard against the 
undesirable alien, and I hope that the two Governments will 
find it possible to agree sensibly to do away with them. 
* * * 


A “large and beautifully antlered stag” provided 
sport ”’ for the bold followers of the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds on Monday. This savage beast, after “‘ a 
desperate run ”’ of fourteen miles, was, one reads, at last 
caught on *‘ a natural trap,’? formed by a barrier across 
the river Barle. When this happened the hunters plucked 
up sufficient courage to attack him. It was, in the words 
of the report, “‘ a simple job for the huntsmen to haul 
him out of the river and kill him.’? He was accordingly 
** roped, dragged out of the river, and killed.”? This treat- 
ment will, no doubt, teach such relics of wild life as large 
and beautifully antlered stags the lesson that there is no 
place for them in the modern civilized world, at least when 
gentlemen huntsmen are about. The fate of beautiful 
fugitive things is to be trapped, ‘‘ roped, dragged out of 
the river, and butchered.”” That will larn ’em to be stags. 

+ * » 

The enthusiasm of friends sent me with high anticipa- 
tions last week to see at the Royalty Theatre ‘‘ The Un- 
known Warrior,” the French war play which has made a 
great impression on the Continent. This is, I think, the 
most painful play that I have ever seen. It is harrowing 
in a curiously concentrated fashion; it seems to explore 
every species of agony that can afflict the soul. That, I 
suppose, is the intention—to concentrate the rending spiri- 
tual devastation of war into three torturing aets. I recog- 
nized the drastic intention, the power both of construction 
and language, and yet I came away asking myself why I 
had not been more moved. I could not quickly find a 
satisfactory answer, beyond accusing myself of some lack 
of sensitive apprehension. To put it crudely, I felt that 
there was too much of a bad thing. One’s capacity for 
responding to pain, even when refined, in art is limited; 
beyond that limit numbness or even indifference supervenes, 
and when for the third time the hero broke down into 
hysterical collapse I experienced a disillusioning weariness. 
This monotony of tone may stand for a tentative explana- 
tion of one’s failure to be stirred by this undeniably fine 
and sincere play. Another point about the piece which 
must strike an English mind is its intense foreignness. An 
Englishman could not have written a line of it: it is full 
not merely of the remorseless French logic, but of French 
sentiment in domestic relations, the specific French quality 
of emotion. The best English plays about the war are 
either concerned strictly with a single problem of conduct 
selected and studied in isolation as in Mr. Monkhouse’s little 
masterpiece, or make war bearable by amiable make- 
believe, as in ‘* London Pride.’”? In ‘‘ The Unknown 
Warrior ”’ there is to an English taste a certain disconcert- 
ingly strained or nightmarish quality, which resulted (for 
me at least) in a certain disbelief. 

* * * 

I spent a happy Sunday afternoon hearing Handel’s 

** Solomon ”? at the Albert Hall, but it was depressing to 


eé 
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see those acres of empty seats. The performance was in 
aid of the League of Opera scheme, but I am afraid the 
outlook for the enterprise is not very good, if people will 
not even help it by listening to magnificent music. I 
noticed that Sir Thomas Beecham throughout did not 
acknowledge the existence of the audience. If this was a 
deliberate gesture, I think it was justified. The indiffer- 
ence of London both to a notable revival and to an admir- 
able scheme was sufficient to provoke a less patient man. 
** Solomon ”’ was to me a source of almost unmixed delight. 
These great neglected oratorios of the master are full of 
exquisite things. I derived an amused pleasure from the 
periwigged verse of the unknown poetaster, and I echoed his 
exclamation “ all is pious, all is great.”” Sir Thomas 
Beecham made the music live with his characteristic ardour 
of interpretation and his sensitive closeness to the mood of 
the music. I wish old Handel could have been there. He 
would have been consoled a little for all his troubles with 


Buononcini. 
* + * 


I cull (that seems the right word) the following flower 
of polite speech from a Conservative newspaper. ‘* Peer’s 
son married to Hotel Assistant.’? Another journal puts 
the brutal truth thus : *‘ Peer’s son weds Barmaid.’’ When 
does a barmaid become a hotel assistant? Obviously when 


she marries a Peer’s son. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE FRENCH DEATH-RATE 


Srr,—Mr. Dell has fallen into a common mistake about 
the ‘‘ very high death-rate in France.’’ The expectation of 
life in France is only a few months shorter than in England. 

When the population of a country has been nearly 
stationary for a generation or more, the crude death-rate 
approximates to the expectation of life, the age-distribu-ion of 
the population being normal. When the numbers are increas- 
ing rapidly, there is a disproportionate number of young 
lives ; and this cause makes the crude death-rate quite mis- 
leading. (At twelve and thirteen, the healthiest ages, the 
death-rate is only 2 per thousand.) The expectation of life 
in England, allowing for an occasional epidemic, is fifty-six 
years for the two sexes combined. This is equivalent to a 
real death-rate of nearly eighteen. The crude rate is 
about 12.2. 

The birth-rate last yéar was only 16.7; so that on the 
basis of a stationary population thé deaths would already 
exceed the births. I calculate that an equilibrium will be 
reached about 1941, after which we may expect a slight 
decrease.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. INGE. 

Deanery, St. Paul's, E.C. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


Sir,—There is much in the letter by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, D.D., of which everyone must approve, but there 
is also much in it which I find very difficult to follow. He 
takes it upon himself to speak for the whole of our national 
Church, and to rebuke the Congregational Union for having 
passed a resolution against the revised Prayer Book. In 
common with many of the laity of our Church I read that 
resolution with much pleasure, and I venture to think that if 
a referendum was taken throughout the country he would 
find an overwhelming number of fellow Churchmen also in 
favour of rejecting the Prayer Book proposed by the Bishops. 
It is true that the General Assembly accepted the proposed 
Prayer Book, but the evidence is very strong that the members 
do not fairly represent the national Church. I was for up- 
wards of twenty-five years a member of the House of Lay- 
men, and of the old Representative Church Council, and I 
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always felt how little we really represented the Church. It 
has improved slightly since those days, but even now it has 
very little independence of its own, and appears to exist only 
to say ditto to the proposals of the Bishops. 

Dr. Dearmer threatens us with disestablishment if we 
persist in rejecting the Amended Prayer Book which the 
Bishops propose to submit again to the House of Commons, 
and speaks of such a step as ‘‘ making the clergy poorer than 
they are already.’’ I was in Ireland with my regiment at 
the beginning of 1869, the year in which the Church of that 
country was disestablished, and as I did not leave till the 
end of 1871, I had some experience of the so-called sufferings 
of the clergy! I was once speaking in England of the ‘“* poor 
Irish clergy,’’ and an amusing Irish clergyman said: ‘* You 
English people can keep your sympathy for your own poor 
clergy and not waste it on us, as we are far better off as a 
body, considering the average higher income and how much 
cheaper food, wages, and general cost of living are in Ire- 
land. We, since the disestablishment, have had no starving 
clergy!’ The disestablishment of the Irish Church woke the 
laity up, and they now support their clergy far better than we 
do in England. But even were it not so I would rather that 
our English national Church was disestablished than that 
we should become an apostate body reintroducing errors that 
our ancestors carefully removed from our Prayer Book. 

Dr. Dearmer expresses a desire for the ‘* drawing together 
of the Christian Churches,’’ a sentiment in which I heartily 
agree with him, but then he goes on to say that to disestab- 
lish our national Church would ‘ rejoice the heart of every 
atheist.’ I may be wrong, but my impression is that atheists, 
and infidels generally, are already rejoiced by witnessing 
the wrangling that goes on at present between the various 
schools of thought within a Christian Church, which -is 
entirely due to establishment. If men like Lord Halifax, the 
late President ofthe English Church Union and all his fol- 
lowers on the one hand, and Mr. Kensit and the many 
thousands who follow him, are compelled to live together in 
the same body, we must expect much squabbling. But let 
the link be severed, and two historic episcopal Churches be 
formed under separate Bishops, each with its own fair share 
of the endowments, and these legal differences of opinion 
would soon cease. We already have two great episcopal 
missionary societies such as the C.M.S. and the S.P.G., 
and we do not find them quarrelling. Nor do we find the 
various divisions of the Free Churches falling out with each 
other, as each worships God in the way approved by the 
majority of the particular body. Our Saviour prayed that 
His people might be one, but that does not mean that there 
should be no ecclesiastical distinctions, but one in faith 
‘“ endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace.’ We have to recognize the fact that though there 
are great advantages in an established Church, there are 
also great disadvantages.—Yours, c., 

SETON CHURCHILL, Lieut.-Col. 

Colliton Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


CONFESSION 


Sir,—I have no desire to enter into controversy on the 
general question of ‘‘ Women and Holy Orders,’ and I am 
thankful to Mr. Fawkes for his valuable distinction between 
the ministry and the priesthood. Nevertheless, I cannot 
continue to be a reader of THE NATION without making my 
protest, as a member of the Church of England, against 
certain of his remarks on the subject of Confession, which 
appear to be based on a complete misapprehension of 
Catholic doctrine and practice. 

For instance, no Catholic could accept the statement 
that ‘‘ Confession belongs to the pathology of the soul, not 
to its normal conditions.’’ Confession is the means of 
expressing our sorrow for sin, which, alas! is no abnormal 
condition. We make confession to a priest because we 
believe that Christ gave authority to his Church to forgive 
sins, and we desire to receive this personal assurance of 
God’s forgiveness in Absolution. Further, we recognize that 
our sin has weakened the Church, whereof we are members, 
and we are therefore the more bound to acknowledge our 
sins to God in the presence of a priest. 

Later your reviewer quotes with approval a very mis- 
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leading passage of Canon Raven’s, commencing with the 
sentence, ‘‘I do not think that most men are qualified or 
should venture to search the secrets of a woman’s soul.”’ 
Not merely does this statement ignore the view that a priest 
is specially qualified to administer spiritual counsel and 
advice, but it implies a complete misunderstanding of the 
usual character of Confession. It is no normal part 
of the Sacrament of Penance for the Confessor ‘‘ to 
search the secrets’’ of his penitent’s soul. As a rule, 
the Confessor asks no questions unless he fails to hear or 
understand what sin is being confessed. 

What I wish to emphasize is that the relationship 
between Confessor and Penitent is normally quite 
impersonal, and that Sacramental Confession is absolutely 
different in character from any ministry of consolation and 
advice exercised by a lay man or woman.—Yours, &c., 

AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC READER. 








MATERNAL MORTALITY AND MEDICAL 
WOMEN 


S1r,—The article in your issue of March 31st on this 
subject draws one side of a picture, very necessary to be 
drawn, but it were better to complete it. 

If ‘‘ every year three thousand women die as a result of 
childbirth,’’ one must remember that every year there are 
about five hundred thousand pregnancies in this country. 
As the size of families declines the ratio of first births to 
others progressively increases. Social and economic changes 
are progressively raising the marriage age and the average 
size of first babies born. If, to-day, the average mother 
marries at twenty-two, has a family of three, and her first 
baby’s weight is 6 lbs., and if, one hundred years hence, the 
average mother marries at thirty-two, has a family of one, 
whose weight is 9 Ibs., more than one hundred years of 
added knowledge may be needed to keep the maternal death- 
rate even as low as it is at present. It may well be that 
the incidence of puerperal fever and puerperal intoxications 
4 —the two chief causes of maternal mortality—largely depends 
on these social changes--how largely we still wait to know. 

Without pretending that obstetric service cannot be greatly 
improved, it is fair to show that the three thousand deaths 
include a “‘ hard core ’’ of almost inevitable fatalities. Pure 
surgical shock takes toll of those mothers who could never 
give birth to a living child without severe and complicated 
operations seldom attempted till the last twenty years. 
Mothers with cancer, tubercle, severe heart and kidney 
disease may never visit a doctor till the eve of a baby’s 
arrival. They die and swell the maternal mortality figures. 

. The complaint against practitioners who do not sit hour 
after hour beside a mother in labour ignores certain perti- 
nent facts. Thirty visits to be done between noon and 6 p.m., 
six of them new cases to be seen for the first time—any one 
of which may prove to be an acute appendicitis more urgent 
than the normal confinement which the doctor rightly chooses 
to leave for a season—these are the real conditions of prac- 
tice. The late Dr. Ballantyne, an obstetrician, not of this 
country but of the world, distinguished by intense feeling for 
suffering and poverty, and certainly no lover of pelf, has 
told his women students that until three times as much is 
paid to the general practitioner for midwifery no practitioner 
could make a living at this particular work in industria! 
districts. How many readers of THE NATION realize that 
£2 2s. is the usual fee paid for all services in connection with 
a birth throughout a good three-quarters of our population 
—and some Approved Societies tell the doctors that this is 
too much! Qualified midwives, trained as general nurses, 
are paid even worse. I know two in my district, half-dead 
with overwork, who, together, have 190 cases a year at 30s. 
per case—a gross income of £140 a year for many long nighi 
vigils—and considerable expenses to pay out of their 
opulence. 

The melodramatic touches in your contributor’s article 
detract from its scientific value. Much harm is done by 
exaggerating the terrors of childbirth, and a woman in whom 
the physical fear of it constitutes ‘‘ the supreme crisis of her 
life ’’ is not fit to be a mother. 

I will not follow your contributor into expression of a 
glib sex prejudice by assessing the relative stores of patience 
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possessed by men and women, but other qualities than 
patience are needed in an obstetrician—high courage and 
capacity for decisive action as well as great physical endur- 
ance. Mothers who prefer women doctors to treat their sick 
children often turn—who knows perhaps instinctively—to 
men for help in the hour of labour. 

Co-ordinated research in home, hospital, and laboratory 
—probably yielding no quick results—might reduce the tale 
of three thousand annual deaths which strikes the imagina- 
tion of the public, but, better still, might halve the thirty 
thousand cases of serious invalidism, perhaps more pitiful in 
the sufferer and more hurtful to us all.—Yours, &c., 

M. D. 

Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY 


Sir,—Mr. Coulton is avoiding the issue. He affirmed that 
he knew contemporary evidence, proving Norwich in the 
earlier fourteenth century to have less than ten thousand 
souls, and more probably six thousand. I at once quoted a 
surviving Tithing List of the period which gave close on one 
thousand adult males in two districts alone out of sixteen. 
If Mr. Coulton really has contemporary witness to the falsity 
of this conclusive document, let him produce it. If he knew 
nothing of that document, let him frankly confess his ignor- 
ance and consequent blunder.—Yours, &c., 

H. BELLOc. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

April 14th, 1928. 


Smr,—Now that I can get at books, I find what I had 
expected, Mr. Belloc’s blunders are even worse than I dared 
to assert from memory. He and I are relying upon the same 
contemporary evidence, the tithing-list of c. 1311 ; it is only 
our methods which differ. It will scarcely be believed except 
by those who at different times have taken some trouble to 
verify this writer’s assertions ; but, in fact, his letter eon- 
fuses, not once but four times, whenever he comes to the 
subject, between tithing and subleet. The tithing was, of 
course, a small section of the subleet, one of the two subleets 
upon which he relies, Mancroft, contained at least thirty-two 
tithings. The effect of this, with other similar blunders of 
details, upon Mr. Belloc’s arithmetic can better be imagined 
than described in the brief space at my disposal here. It is 
almost as if an ingenious German, bent upon proving some 
thesis such as German war-innocence, approached the his- 
tory of Oxford with the foreigner’s natural confusion between 
college and university, and ascribed to University College the 
whole population of Oxford University. I will put Mr. Belloc 
to the same test which I have employed twice before with 
immediate success. Will he allow me to print this correspon- 
dence at my own cost, with whatever further discussion 
it may lead to, as a specimen of what passes for history 
among the Roman Catholics of to-day? If here, as before in 
the REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES and the METHODIST RECORDER, 
he declines to risk himself, how can he expect to win the 
approval of reasonable readers by eutting himself with 
knives and crving until noonday?—Yours, &c., 

G. G. CouLTON. 


“THE NATION, 1907—1928” 


Srr,—The interesting letter of Mr. E. C. Williams, in 
your issue of the 14th inst., reminds me of an episode in the 
history of the SpraKeR of 1899-1907, of which, as your corre- 
spondent justly points out, ‘‘ THE NaTIoNn was fortunate in 
being the offspring.’’ It was a hard struggle financially for 
the SPEAKER, and it did not seem ‘‘ unlikely,” as Mr. Williams 
states, ‘‘ that the Liberal Party would be diverted into a 
bastard Imperialism.”” I was then engaged in finance in 
the City, and was asked to try and find some additional 
capital to enable the SPEAKER to carry on. My efforts were 
successful, and it is a proud memory that the succession 
was maintained, and that THE Nation of to-day stands for 
many of the ideals which we fought for in those days of 
long ago.—Yours, &c., 


D. M. MASON. 
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“THE MONTHLY CRITERION " 

Smr,—Mr. Edwin Muir, in his interesting review of Mr. 
Sherard Vines's book in your issue of April 14th, speaks very 
amiably of what he calls ‘“‘ the school of criticism which . . . 
is represented chiefly by THE MONTHLY CRITERION.”’ For this 
we should be grateful, but I should like to forestall a possible 
misconception. It would be unfortunate if a myth arose to 
the effect that ‘‘ the CriTERION school of criticism *’ consisted 
of a compact body of theorists all holding one and the same 
theory. Someone would eventually demolish this myth, and 
the ‘‘ group *’ itself would be held responsible for its propa- 
gation. I see the danger of misunderstanding in the way 
in which Mr. Muir joins the names of ‘*‘ Mr. Eliot, Mr. Read, 
and Mr. Richards."' I have great respect for the theories 
of the two latter: but it does not follow that I accept all 
of their theories, or that they accept all of mine or each 
other's. There are manifest divergences of which everyone 
is aware ; and if we add the names of other CRITERION con- 
tributors, including foreign writers such as Mr. Fernandez 
and Mr. Curtius, the scope of divergence will be still more 
patent. In short THE CRITERION is not a ‘“ school,”’ but a 
meeting place for writers, some of whom, certainly, have 
much in common ; but what they have in common is nut a 
theory or a dogma. 

As for Mr. Muir's other criticisms, I should be very glad 
if he would develop them at more length than is possitle 
within the limits of a review of a book.—yYours, &c., 

24, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. T. S. ELror. 

April 17th, 1928. 


SCHOOL-MARMS 
AND CRUMPET-MUNCHERS 


UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, for over twenty-six years 

associated with the Juvenile and Family Court of 

Denver, Colorado, has written a disconcerting book 
called “* The Revolt of Modern Youth.”* The Judge, 
who ought to know what he is talking about, declares that 
a social revolution is taking place. Youth has blown the 
trumpet of knowledge, and the walls of Jericho have 
tumbled down—walls built by conventional tradition of 
monogamous marriage, family confidence, and innocent 
youth. During the year 1920-1921 his Court dealt with 
769 girl delinquents of high-school age. ‘* The only reason 
why the number was not very much larger,” says he, ‘* was 
that it was physically impossible for me and my very small 
staff to follow the thing up case by case. For let me repeat 
here what I have already said, that starting with one case 
I can uncover a thousand.”? According to his estimate, 
one girl in every ten between the ages of fourteen to seven- 
teen is guilty of sex-delinquency, and between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one the percentage is much higher. 
** Of all the youth who go to parties, attend dances, and 
ride together in automobiles ’—and in Denver apparently 
almost all boys and girls do these things—*‘ more than 
90 per cent. indulge in hugging and kissing,”’ and *‘ at least 
50 per cent. who begin with hugging and kissing do not 
restrict themselves to that.” 

The facts, he says, are clear for all to read. He quotes 
case after case of girls, nearly all ‘‘ bright ”’ or “ brilliant ” 
or “ fine and lovely ” girls, who, having pursued with 
** Snuggle pups ” and ‘* Crumpet-munchers ” their male 
contemporaries, the fashionable pastimes of heavy-necking, 
petting, and “* dancing for the kick they get out of it,” 
come to the Juvenile Court to be saved from the 
abortionist’s chamber. 

What is true of Denver, he declares to be ** even more 
true for every city and town in the United States,’’ and 
for this state of affairs, which he admits to be lamentable, 
he blames the blind hypocrisy of parents, and even more 





*“ The Revalt of Modern Youth.” By Judge Ben Lindsey and Wainwright 
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the narrow-minded prudery of school-marms, who refuse to 
acknowledge what is taking place right under their virtuous 
and Pecksniffian noses. 

To an English teacher, humble in ignorance of 
America, and mindful that Denver is not Durham, the 
Judge’s figures nevertheless throw down an inescapable 
challenge. We know that in many ways conditions differ in 
the two countries. It is improbable that any English judge, 
even the judge of a Juvenile Court, could produce a book 
so curiously compounded of sentiment and sincerity, of 
ejaculations about ‘‘ Poor little starved souls! ”’ and com- 
placent assumptions that one visit to the Court suffices 
to pluck fiery brands from burning. Nor have we, as Denver 
apparently possesses, divorce statistics amounting to 49.5 
per cent. of our marriages. We have not to the same extent 
a system of co-education in secondary schools, nor have 
our high-school boys and girls the same opportunities for 
téte-d-téte automobile rides, illicit drinking, and other 
incitements to impropriety. 

Yet we are not unmindful of the outcry raised by 
clergy and publicists in this country also against the im- 
morality of modern youth, and we cannot refrain from 
wondering whether we are like the school authorities of 
Denver of whom one girl said, *‘ You see, Judge, they 
don’t know much about us. They think they do but they 
don’t, and it wouldn’t do to tell them.’? How much do 
we really know about young people? Were the girls whom 
we endeavoured to interest in the economic causes of the 
French Revolution, or the mythological references in 
‘* Paradise Lost,” really interested only in cocktail-drink- 
ing, heavy-necking, and the attractions of juvenile crumpet- 
munchers ? 

The truth is extraordinarily hard to know. We cannot 
compile statistics of moral standards upon anything surer 
than guesswork. Moreover, since people nearly always 
gravitate towards others of their own type, the experience 
of one individual, even when supplemented by that of many 
friends, may not prove particularly helpful. Each of us 
can only speak of things as he finds them, and run the 
risk of being thought a blind ostrich by the Judge Lindseys 
of the world. 

My own college days ended in 1921. My teaching days 
which followed were passed in both public and private 
secondary schools. Some of my senior pupils, now students 
or ** grown-up young women,”’ have remained my friends ; 
and, being still considered by the law too young to exercise 
the parliamentary franchise, I find it hard to regard myself 
as entirely beyond contact with the younger generation. 
Yet I cannot bring myself to believe that 10 per cent. of our 
girls of high-school age indulge in those practices known 
to Judge Lindsey as sex delinquency. Below the age of 
seventeen, I doubt whether the figures would be as high 
as 1 per cent. Among girls of college age, from seventeen 
to twenty-one, the percentage may be higher. I do not 
know certainly that a single one of my college contem- 
poraries permitted herself such licence. We were interested 
in sex; we held sometimes long academic discussions about 
it; some of us were engaged to be married. Most of us had 
known some form of love-affair, usually of a rather romantie 
and harmless kind. Some of us liked to pose as women 
of the world, and none of us liked our college friends to 
think us wholly unattractive. Credulous adults, hearing at 
times our conversation, might have believed us capable of 
all infamy; but that belief would have done more honour 
to our imagination than our character. Young women, no 
less than young men, hate to be thought gauche, ignorant, 
or naive, and would rather any day be reckoned indiscreet 
than inexperienced. Yet beneath our occasional pose of 
cynicism, most of us cherished fine, romantic ideals about 
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love and marriage, and regulated our conduct according to 
our secret thoughts rather than according to those rro- 
fessions of modernity made in order to impress our friends. 

As for the girls of high-school age, something of the 
same kind is probably true. So far as I could see, the 
more intelligent the girl, the more interested she was in 
the opening world of knowledge, power, and beauty, :n 
the pleasures of athletic prowess, and, even sometimes to a 
tedious extent, in organizations intended to encourage 
‘** public spirit,’? the School, the Team, Girl Guides, and 
whatnot. Adolescence has other problems to trouble it 
besides those of sex: religion, personal relationships, and 
the adjustment of an individual to community iife. The 
modern school girl may be more alive to the development 
of her sexual life than we were, but I know that while 
at school our lack of interest far exceeded our ignorance. 

This is not saying that Judge Lindsey’s warning has no 
application for us in this country. Other people’s experi- 
ence may differ from mine. Exceptions to any rule can 
easily be produced. Moreover, there are certain conditions 
common to both sides of the Atlantic which are too often 
ignored. Both in England and America during the past two 
centuries we have raised by ten to fifteen years the 
age at which girls commonly marry. Romeo’s Juliet would 
have been struggling into the Lower Fourth had she been 
born in modern England. We organize the lives of 
adolescent girls in secondary schools as though their whole 
horizon were filled by lessons, games, religious exercises, 
family life, and the dawning of interest in music, art, or 
science. A few modern schools teach biology; sex instruc- 
tion is left almost entirely to parents. 

Further, school teaching for women is _ virtually 
a celibate profession, and if any single factor is responsible 
for digging a gulf between the pupil and the teacher, I 
believe that this is it. When I read Judge Lindsey’s book, 
I happened to be staying at a small country hotel, and into 
the lounge walked two depressed, dowdy, middle-aged 
women. Their hats were dreary, revealing wisps of un- 
shingled hair; their whole appearance was spiritless and 
unattractive. ‘‘ What’s the betting,’’ observed my callous 
friend, *‘ that those are two teachers? ’? And, alas! they 
were. 

Now such a supposition ought not to be possible. I am 
not for a moment saying that in order to be attractive, 
vital, well-poised, and apparently on top of life, a woman 
need be married. Some of the most sane and spirited 
women whom I know, with the most satisfactory lives and 
rich personalities, are happily unmarried spinsters. But I 
am quite certain that the present system of forbidding 
teachers to marry, of segregating them for three months 
thrice a year into an artificial, celibate society, of paying 
them insufficient to enable them to exercise the invigorating 
arts of hospitality and travel, and of discouraging, or 
making uncomfortable, all contact with their male con- 
temporaries, is definitely bad. A young schoolmistress 
who really cares for her work goes into the world terrified 
of falling in love; should she do so she is placed in the 
intolerable position of having to sacrifice either her per- 
sonal relationship or her work. Only those who have no 
desire to marry, or no chance of marriage, and those who 
would be quite glad to leave their profession, move per- 
fectly at ease in a world of men. And all this has a 
depressing effect upon the profession. To-day there are 
plenty of eager, gay, and charming young school teachers ; 
but few preserve to middle-age their vitality and poise, their 
urbanity, and their sense of having mastered the rare arts 
of living. A few great head-mistresses have done it; a 


few women with private incomes, and a far larger propor- 
tion of that rara avis, the married woman teacher. 
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All this has a definite effect upon the schoolgirl. More 
than anything youth desires fulfilment, satisfaction, the 
sense of having tasted deeply of the cup of life before death 
snatches it away. She is interested in sex mostly in so 
far as it is a part of life. She wants to live, completely, 
beautifully, adventurously. And looking, pretty and 
animated, from her desk at the sallow complexion and 
worn face of her middle-aged teacher, she contrasts this 
personality with those of her mother’s friends, the plump 
complacent matrons who come to play bridge at home. 
They at least are a little better, though they are not quite 
what she is seeking. Yet, unjustly very often, she attri- 
butes this contrast to the fact that her teacher has “ de- 
voted herself to her profession,” and fulfilled the rules laid 
upon her by education authorities and remained a virtuous 
spinster. And she determines, rightly or wrongly, that this 
negation of life shall not be hers; the crumpet-muncher is 
preferable to the school-marm, and the gulf between two 
generations is dug, deep and wide. 

Winirrep Ho.tsy. 


SO COME AND JOIN THE 
DANCE... 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POLITICAL 
TRANSACTION WITH A DISMAL CONCLUSION 


Dramatis Persone: 


Joun CatcraFt, the well-known regimental agent who for 
a long time was the right-hand man of Henry Fox, but in 
1763 went over to Shelburne and Chatham. In 1757, he 
bought the estate of Rempston in the Isle of Purbeck, in 
Dorset, within walking distance of three Parliamentary 
boroughs, Corfe Castle, Poole, and Wareham, and set to 
work to capture them. He succeeded in getting his brother, 
Thomas Calcraft, elected for Poole in 1761; in 1767, he 
purchased the Manor of Wareham from Thomas Erle Drax, 
‘© and also all the lands of George Pitt, John Pitt, and John 
Bankes, esqres, and almost all the freeholds in the borough 
soon after ’’? (see Hutchins, ‘* Dorset,’’ vol. I., page 82). 
He failed in his attempts at Corfe Castle, and gave up what- 
ever footing he had gained in it to Mr. Bankes in exchange 
for his *‘ interest ?? at Wareham; Corfe Castle had for a 
century been owned and represented by the two families 
of Bond and Bankes and remained with them until dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832. 

Tue Fursmans, a West Country family, mentioned by 
Hutchins at Wareham early in the eighteenth century. A 
Rev. John Fursman of Lamerton, Devonshire, appears in 
Joseph Foster’s ** Alumni Oxonienses,” and died as Canon 
of Exeter Cathedral in 1757. William Fursman, to whom 
Calcraft’s letters are directed, was a ** waiter and searcher ”’ 
at the Custom House at Deal, as can be seen from a letter 
of his to the Duke of Newcastle dated June 12th, 1744 
(Add. MSS. 82708, f. 118). 

The letters which follow are from one of Calcraft’s 
letterbooks at the British Museum (Add. MSS. 17498). 
Fursman’s replies are not extant. 


(F. 96) John Calcraft to W. Fursman at Deal, 
October 8rd, 1757 :— 


‘“ Your very obliging letter of 28 September found 
me in Wilts on Fryday, or should sooner have been 
answered. You are very wise to provide for your son who, 
Captain Pool tells me, is a proper person for the Army, 
and if you will accept a pair of colours for him, I will 
immediately procure them. Should he dislike the Army, 
the Customhouse place may in that case be applied for, 
which if it could be ever got might not be soon and ’tis 
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pity the young gentleman should not at his time of life 
take to some profession. Ifthe Army proves agreeable you 
may depend on my continued attention to him. I do not 
mean or wish to prejudice Mr. Bond but on the contrary 
hope to cultivate his friendship, and I hope you will 
allow me to purchase your burgages at Corfe. I shall be 
obliged to you for an immediate answer because I foresee 
a speedy opportunity of getting an ensigncy, if your son 
chooses it,’ and am, etc. #. &.” 


William Fursman’s son obviously chose the Army, and 
on November 19th, 1757 (f. 111), John Calcraft wrote to 
Lord Home, Governor of Gibraltar, for whom he was 
agent :— 

‘‘ Ensign Fursman of Jefferey's [Regiment} will have 
the honour to deliver you this letter; he is son to a 
gentleman who is kind enough to give me his interest in 
a borough where I hope your Lordship will see either 
my brother or some other friend of mine chose next 
election, and is a very promising young gentleman 
wherefore I will earnestly recommend him to your 
Lordship’s protection and am yours etc.” 

But young Fursman does not seem immediately to 
have started for Gibraltar, for on February 26th, 1758, 
John Calcraft is found writing another letter to Lord Home 
for him with a new recommendation (f. 149) :— 

‘‘Fursman is a friend's son at Corfe Castle where 
I have an estate that I hope will in time give me some 
influence, so I will recommend him to your Lordship to 
shew him any little civility that lyes in your way.”’ 
This time Ensign Fursman started out on the ‘* Prince 

George,’’ Admiral Broderick’s flagship, the squadron acting 
as a convoy to a numerous fleet of merchant ships bound 
for the Straits. 

On May 15th, 1758, John Calcraft wrote again to Lord 
Home (f. 166) :— 

‘* What a terrible misfortune is happen’d to Brode- 
rick’s ship on board of which was my poor friend Furs- 
man who I doubt is lost as I hear nothing from him. He 
had a long private letter for you and when I shall have an 
opportunity to send you another I don’t know.”’ 

Two days later, Calcraft, seeing his last chance of 
making capital of poor Fursman’s “ ensigncy,”? wrote to 
his father :— 

‘‘T wish I could ease the anxiety your mind must 
be under but I am sorry to say I cannot get any certain 
tidings about your son, the minute I have you shall 
know. Duplicates of all my letters recommending him 
shall be forwarded, I have already received answer to 
some in which I mentioned him, so doubt not but if it 
has pleased God to spare him he will be well received. 
If you will desire your friend at Corfe to support me in 
my undertakings there, you will oblige me. Make 
yourself, dear Sir, as easy as you can till you hear more 
of this melancholy affair and believe me etc.’ 

Young Fursman was dead, for in a letter to Colonel 
Jeffreys dated June 4th (f. 172) Calcraft mentions that Mr. 
Bruen is ‘* to succeed poor Fursman.”’ 

A full account of the disaster of the ‘‘ Prince George ” 
will be found in the GENTLEMAN’s MacGazing, vol. XXVIII. 
(1758), pp. 228-30. The ship caught fire at sea in broad 
daylight and of a ‘* complement ” of 715 and 30 passengers 
to Gibraltar, 745 in all, only 260 were saved. The other 
ships seem to have feared to approach it, for ‘* not knowing 
we had taken care to float our powder, were under sad 
apprehensions we might blow up ” (letter from Mr. Parry, 
an officer on board the *‘ Prince George ’’). The Rev. Mr. 
Sharp, the chaplain, gives an even more sinister account 
of what happened during that catastrophe on April 18th, 
1758 :— 

‘*.... More might have been saved had the mer- 
chantmen behaved like human creatures ; but they kept 
a long way to windward the whole time ; and if possible, 
to their greater shame be it spoken, instead of saving 

men that swam to their boats, they were employed in 

taking up geese, fowls, tables, chairs, and whatever else 
of the kind came near them.” 
L. B. Namier. 


April 21, 1928 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


JEAN COCTEAU’S ** Orphée *? (which with great 
M courage the Gate Theatre is producing) is, I think, 
*far the best play yet achieved by what may be very 
roughly called the younger generation, and it is to be hoped 
that the Gate Theatre will be patronized in accordance with 
their deserts. In nearly all his work for the stage, in his 
version of the ‘* Antigone,” of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
finally in his ‘* Orphée,’? M. Cocteau has pursued one 
definite aim, that of interpreting ancient myth or ancient 
authors in terms of modern sensibility. ‘*‘ Orphée ”’ is the 
most important of the three plays because it is an original 
composition, not merely a new orchestration. The spiritual 
adaptation, the blending of Greek theocracy with Catholic 
mysticism, the contrast of the Bacchantes and Heurtebise, 
the guardian angel, is perfectly done. The shape is in the 
last degree elegant, the language of the simple limpidity 
required by the theme. I could hardly judge of the per- 
formance on this occasion owing to the tremendous effect 
made on me by the original production; and nothing could 
make up for, as nothing could obliterate, the divine playing 
of Ludmilla Pitoéff in the part of Eurydice. Something 
goes, too, with the translation, though the version was 
often very adroit. It cannot, however, be denied that a 
rather tiresome archness crept into the evening in a way 
that enabled the audience to laugh in the wrong place in 
a more than usually exasperating manner. The dresses of 
Orphée and Eurydice are in this play of very great impor- 
tance and were not happily realized at the Gate Theatre. 
The equivalent to Greek costume is to be found in the realm 
of athletics, not of suburbia. The best individual per- 
formance was, I thought, the ‘‘ Death ” of Miss Veronica 
Turleigh. But then her part is, perhaps, the most brilliant 
and perceptive trouvaille of the play. I cannot well esti- 
mate what effect this production may make on anyone 
coming fresh to the play. But whatever some people may 
feel about its shortcomings, the whole play is so delightful 
and so significant of our age, that any person resigned to 
living in the twentieth century should make a great point of 
not missing it. 
a * 

Another interesting version of the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice was performed last week at the Arts 
Theatre Club by the children of the Hall School, Weybridge. 
This was *‘ The Lay of Sir Orpheo and Dame Erodys,”’ an 
old English form of the story, which exists in four versions, 
three dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
the fourth a modern prose version by Miss Edith Rickett. 
For the purposes of this performance all four versions were 
harmoniously blended, and appropriate English and French 
songs, music and poems of various periods were introduced. 
The chief difference between this ‘‘ Lay ”’ and the classical 
story lies in its gentleness and the total absence of the 
tragic note. Pluto becomes the King of the Fairies, and 
Hades Fairyland. The King bears off Erodys to his palace, 
where she is followed by Orpheo, her husband. Orpheo so 
charms the King with his lute-playing that the King 
promises to grant any request he may make. He asks for 
the return of Erodys, and leads her back to their domain. 
There is no injunction, as in the classical story, not to look 
upon her face, and all ends happily. Miss Gilpin and the 
other mistresses of the Hall School who were responsible are 
to be sincerely congratulated on a production which, for its 
simplicity, beauty, and imaginative quality, compares most 
favourably with many more—and less—ambitious produc- 
tions of the professional stage. The ingenious treatment of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute,’? sung in the 
Vaughan Williams setting, was particularly attractive. 
Perhaps a little too much stress was laid on eurythmic 
movement, and the elocution was a trifle over-stylized and 
lacking in colour (and did I hear Orpheus pronounced 
** Orphyus,”’ or did my ears deceive me?), but understand- 
ing and perception were apparent in every individual per- 
formance, and that, after all, is what matters. Altogether 
an entrancing evening. 
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** Thunder in the Air,’? by Robins Millar, the new 
play at the Duke of York’s Theatre, might well have been a 
masterpiece had the author been Ibsen, speaking with the 
voice of Shakespeare, and the fact that, probably uncon- 
sciously, much of the dialogue was written in a kind of 
free blank verse does not make up for the drawback that 
the language is never more than third-rate. The author 
combines the motif of ‘* Ghosts ’” (the domination of 
memory—‘* When ghost meets ghost on lips of living 
men ”’) with an endeavour to see the same thing from every 
point of view somewhat in the manner of ‘*‘ The Ring and 
the Book ”’; thrown in is a little Barryish mysticism, com- 
bined with the author’s commendable and passionate senti- 
ments about love, pity, and forgiveness. The result of all 
this is something so sloppy and indigestible that none of 
the company was able to make anything of it. The failure 
was complete though not ignoble. But Mr. Robins Millar, 
whom we may hope to be a very young man, evidently not 
without some talent, must learn to cut his suit to fit his 
cloth, if he is to realize his latent potentialities. 


* x * 


** Will o? the Whispers ”’ at the Shaftesbury Theatre is 
a sad little, bad little revue, redeemed only by a few 
minutes’ dancing by Mlle. Desha and Messrs. Myrio and 
Barte; two all-too-brief appearances of Miss Margaret 
Yarde, and several highly diverting turns by Mr. Billy 
Bennett. There is a rather pretentious ballet called ** A 
Rhapsody in Blue,” composed by Mr. George Gershwin, 
which would have been more effective if it had been better 
produced, some devastatingly American sentimental songs 
from a ‘* whispering baritone,’? who does not whisper and 
is not noticeably a baritone, some more equally banal songs 
from a lady who has much to learn in the art of singing, 
and yet more from a tenor who knows the art too well for 
my taste, though his middle notes are superb. The chorus 
do their best to make up in looks for their lack of grace, 
and Miss Greta Fayne dances prettily, but without intelli- 
gence. I doubt whether I should have stayed the course 
but for Mr. Bennett (who, by the way, bears a slight 
physical resemblance to his namesake Arnold). His forte is 
to declaim loudly and with great speed strings and strings 
of nonsense in prose and doggerel verse, and in his 
pleasantly vulgar way he is extremely funny. 


* * * 


An exhibition at the Leicester Galleries of paintings by 
the late Spencer Gore gives an opportunity which has not 
occurred before of considering a large and representative 
collection of the work of that interesting and highly gifted 
painter, who died in 1914 at the age of thirty-six. There 
are in all about eighty paintings here, done between 1906 
and 1914, and illustrating clearly the different influences 
under which he came, those of Lucien Pissarro and Sickert 
being the strongest. He experimented much and painted in 
many different manners, and one sees clearly that towards 


the end of his life, after he had worked through varying~ 


phases, he was beginning to develop an individual assurance 
and a greater strength. This is shown in his paintings of 
streets and landscape at Richmond, where he lived during 
the last year or so of his life. In these his fine sensibility 
achieved its best expression. There is also at the Leicester 
Galleries an exhibition of engravings by ‘‘ Les Peintres- 
Graveurs Independants,’? which contains some excellent 
and charming work. At the London Artists’ Association 
(Cooling’s Galleries, 92, New Bond Street), Mr. Vivian 
Pitchforth is holding his first *‘ one-man ” exhibition. He 
is a young painter of great talent and promise, who has 
matured considerably during the last two or three years. 
His subjects include figure studies, nudes, and portraits, but 
his most satisfactory work at present is in landscape. 


* * x 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 21st.— 

Godowsky, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8. 

Murdoch, Orchestral Concert, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

** Hamlet ”’ (in its entirety), at the Old Vic, 1.15. 
The Fformby Trio, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
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Sunday, April 22nd.— 
Mr. J. M. Robertson on ‘‘ Prayer,’’ South Place, 11. 
‘* Many Happy Returns,”’ at the Arts Theatre. 
Monday, April 238rd.— 
Paul Weingarten, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Tuesday, April 24th.— 
Elspeth Douglas-Reid, Recital of Dramatic Sketches, 
A£olian Hall, 8.15. 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s Recital, at the Old Vic, 8. 
Bach Cantata Club, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 8.15. 
Mischa Elman, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Wednesday, April 25th.— 
** So This is Love,’’ at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
Mde. Aksarova, Operatic Recital, Holian Hall, 8.15. 
Ruth Shatford, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 9. 
Thursday, April 26th.— 
** Blue Eyes,”? a musical play, by Guy Bolton and 
Grahame John, at the New Piccadilly Theatre. 
Mr. Harold Monro, reading ‘‘ One Day Awake,” 
a Modern Morality, Poetry Bookshop, 6. 
** Madame Butterfly,’’ at the Old Vic, 7.45. 


OMICRON. 


PARING THE ORANGE 


HE watched the coloured peel, like some bright snake 
Beneath her knife blade growing, coil and fall, 
And seemed caught up to some high festival 
Whose mild, mysterious candles, half awake, 
Lit up the offering. These had long been friends, 
Yet as the knife unloosed the golden skin 

And flake by bitter flake the rind within 

Slipped into silence, new and unknown ends, 
Strange, ampler intimacies urged them on : 

But she appeared intent, no feature moved 

To snap the spell; only the hands he loved 
Pared till the last slow-yielding flake was gone. 

A coral globe remained : as she had planned 
Who set the fruit unwounded in his hand. 


Cuarissa GRAVES. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE ATHENUM, APRIL 23RD, 1828. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, which has closely followed the 
EDINBURGH in its plan of generalizing its criticisms, is, it is 
well known, strongly opposed to it in principles. There is, 
however, a very different spirit animating these two great 
Reviews, independent of any political considerations. The 
EDINBURGH has, from the beginning, spoken as if it had cer- 
tain purposes to effect, and as if it was to obtain its ends 
by the- severe and authoritative tone of its sentiments and 
language. It has had a bold and business-like spirit in what- 
ever it has undertaken, and appealed to its readers as if it 
were always in earnest and always determined. The 
QUARTERLY, on the contrary, has generally assumed a milder 
tone ; has argued, and argued convincingly, but with more 
apparent deference to the private judgment of readers. It 
has condemned and applauded publications in as high a 
degree as its rival, and with as much seeming sincerity ; but 
it has always taken more pains to prove its judgment correct, 
and dared less to play the dictator. It has its particular 
principles and views to support, and it has supported them 
with a noble talent and the richest treasures of much and 
varied learning ; but its style, in all its minutia, its argu- 
ments, and theories, belong to, and spring from, literature in 
its conventional refinement. Its strength is not employed as 
if it were innate ; it is not at the impulse of its own will, at 
the bidding of a voice heard only by itself, that it puts 
it forth; but at the many and long-observed signals of experi- 
ence and research, and after it has, as it were, acknowledged 
itself to be not the power which can control or legislate, 
but the representative of a superior one, from which its 
own force is derived. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15 Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30 


** THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


(Gerrard 2304-5.) 





AMBASSADORS. Ger. 4460 EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.5 
OWEN NARES in ** TWO WHITE ARMS.”’ 
By HAROLD DEARDEN LEON M,. LION'S PRODUCTION, 


COURT Sione 5137 ** HAROLD.” 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyso1 
FOR TWO WEEKs ONLY 


EVENINGS, at 8.50 MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.50. 





CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) At 8.30 MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30 
‘ QUEST.”’ 


HEATHER THATCHER. HUGH WAKEFIELD 


“THE PLAY OF 374 LAUGHS. Daily Mail. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. EVENINGS, 8.40 MATS., WED., SAT., 2.40 


““THUNDER IN THE AIR.”’ 
A New Play by ROBINS MILLAR 
VIOLET VANBRUGH J. FISHER WHITE. HILDA BAYLEY 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1507 NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINERS, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2.30. 
*““ON APPROVAL.”’ By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
ELLIS JEFFREYS RONALD SQUIRE 


GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., 8.15 Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 








12th Month RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Triumph 
‘‘ THE VAGABOND KING.” 


GARRICK. (Ger. 9513) NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE. 


in Repertoire 


GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 164, Villiers Street *“* ORPHEE.”’ 
By JEAN COCTEAU. Commencing April llth NIGHTLY, at 9 


Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d Apply Secretary. Chancery 7263 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30 
Wntncnanndl CROOKS.”’ A Comedy, by James P. Judge 


Gerrard 8724 








HIPPODROME, London. Gerrard 0650. 
EVENINGS. 8.15 MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“HIT THE DECK.” 

IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 


SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 





KINGSWAY (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thure. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
*“* MARIGOLD.” 


LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30 MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.50. 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 


An 18th century Comic Opera, by Bickerstaffe. 


Riverside 3012 
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THEATRES. 





PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7382. EVGS., 8.30. WED. & THURS., 2.30. 
“GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDFS 


By Anita Loos and John Emerson. 





PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “ BITS AND PIECES.” 
MARIE BLANCHE. 


EVENINGS, at 8.0. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.4 


ROYALTY (Ger. 2690). EVGS., 8.30 Thurs. & Sat., 2.50. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
‘BIRD IN HAND.” 
{4 New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 3416.) 
‘‘OTHER MEN’S WIVES.’’ By Walter Hackett. 


FAY COMPTON. 





Evenings, at 8.30 Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 
SAVOY. Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.00, 
“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 

FRANK LAWTON FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (‘Cerr. 666.) Nightly, at 8.30. Mats., Tues., Thurs., 2.0. 
Malone and Clifford Whitley present 


“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 
With Jack Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 





a . — —— 


WYNDHAM’S (Reg. 02.) NIGHTLY, at 3.40. 
‘“‘THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE.” 
ROSALINDE FULLER. NICHOLAS HANNEN 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 








CINEMAS. 





PHILHARMONIC HALL. Gt. Portland Street. (Mayfair 0606.) 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30. (Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (inc. Tax) 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


April 23rd, 24th & 25th. IVOR NOVELLO in Noel Coward’s Story “‘ THE 
VORTEX”; Ed. Wynn in “ RUBBER HEELS.” 

April 26th, 27th & 2th. CORINNE GRIFFITH in “THREE HOURS”; 
RAYMOND GRIFFITH in ‘ TIME TO LOVE”; The June Dancers, etc. 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 








| Bee | TER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 
bo Paintings by the late SPENCER GORE. 


2) * LES PEINTRES-GRAVEURS INDEPENDANTS.” 8rd Exhibition. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 

38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 

In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 


NN ge ea a ee et er a ee ee 
a a a a aaa te Nae ee ee 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 


“ (‘IR ROBERT PEEL,” by Miss A. A. W. Ramsay 
(Constable, 14s.), a new volume in ** Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century ”’ series, has some merits, but it 

cannot be said to be a successful political biography. This 

is much to be regretted, for Miss Ramsay has missed a great 
opportunity. Historically and psychologically Peel was an 
important and interesting figure, and both his character and 
his influence on the history of the nation and party politics 
are worthy of exploration. His psychology and the course 
and motives of his policy are by no means clear, and it is 
easier to understand even a Disraeli than the thin-skinned, 
but ** cold-blooded apprentice ’? who spent his life turning 
political somersaults. Miss Ramsay has done nothing to 
remove the obscurities. The merit of her biography is 
that it gives a plain, straightforward account of the facts. 

The weakness of her method is that her trees never form 

themselves into a wood, so that the journey through her 

pages becomes more and more monotonous and tedious. 

She has little power of psychological vision, and in so far 

as she uses that vision to construct and explain Peel’s 

character, it is extremely unconvincing. She makes herself 

Peel’s advocate—one of the most dangerous positions for a 

biographer—and she is continually slipping into the forensic 

habit of defending her client by attacking or denigrating 

his opponents. Anyone who read this book without any 

previous knowledge of English political history would get 

an extremely perverted view of the part played in it by 

such men as Hume, Cobbett, Place, Cobden, and Disraeli. 
* * * 

First, as regards Peel’s character. Miss Ramsay does 
not create a Peel for me, gives me no vision of a man even 
moderately complete. But she often implies that the 
popular conception of Peel, epigrammatized in Hobhouse’s 
**that cold-blooded apprentice,’? was almost the exact oppo- 
site of the truth, and that Peel was sensitive, thin-skinned, 
and warm-hearted. This may have been the case, but the 
only evidence which she produces is the domestically affec- 
tionate letters to his wife. To his contemporaries almost 
universally he appeared to be, as a human being, extra- 
ordinarily unsympathetic—* it was like the neighbourhood 
of an iceberg with a slight thaw on the surface,” said 
Ashley, after sitting next to him at dinner. He remains an 
iceberg, even in Miss Ramsay’s pages, and she does not 
help to thaw it by assuring us that it was a sensitive ice- 
berg. Nor does she really help us to see what motives and 
feelings there were beneath the icy exterior. ‘* A politi- 
cian who had no thought of self,’’ *‘ the noblest figure of 
his time,’’ she tells us. But these are the clichés of the 
obituary writer, and the biographer who uses them, even 
to make a lame last sentence to the last chapter, confesses 
to failure. To say of Peel that he had ‘no thought of 
self’? is really ludicrous. ‘‘ I went to the House of Com- 
mons,’’ wrote Hobhouse in 1828, ** and found Peel on his 
legs, talking, as usual, a great deal about his own purity.” 
** Under that placid exterior he conceals, I believe,’? wrote 
Greville, ‘‘ a boundless ambition, and hatred and jealousy 
lurk under his professions of esteem and political attach- 
ment.’’ The judgments of contemporaries are not infallible, 
but the enormous number of unfavourable opinions of Peel’s 
character—his egotism, vanity, touchiness, jealousy—and 
the lack of any evidence of his capacity for friendship 
cannot be dismissed by some cliché about nobility. The 
figure of Peel which emerges from Miss Ramsay’s pages 
is to me vague and dim, but such outline as it possesses is 
certainly not the outline of nobility. 


Miss Ramsay is as enthusiastic about Peel’s statesman- 
ship as she is about his selflessness and nobility. ‘* His 
mind was too broad, and his honesty too strict,’’ she says, 
‘*to be confined within the limits of the party system.” 
That, of course, is one conceivable explanation of his poli- 
tical somersaults. Peel is famous as a party leader who 
twice in his life, on major questions of policy, made a com- 
plete volte-face. That a politician should have a mind to 
change is already something in his favour; that he should 
be capable of acknowledging that he has changed it is 
a priori evidence of honesty and courage. But Peel’s somer- 
saults had some characteristics highly peculiar in political 
saltation. Both in the Catholic question and in the Corn 
Law question, he clung to office in a way which has not 
commended itself to many of his admirers, and proceeded 
himself, with the aid of his political opponents, to carry 
through measures which he had opposed. The Duke of 
Wellington, who’ had every opportunity of learning Peel’s 
political characteristics as a colleague, said that he was “‘ a 
wonderful fellow—has a most correct judgment—talents 
almost equal to those of Pitt, but he spoils all by his 
timidity and indecision,” and there is just as much evidence 
for thinking that his action over Catholic Emancipation and 
the Corn Laws was dictated by timidity and indecision as 
for thinking it sprang from broad-mindedness and honesty. 
It is a curious fact that Peel was always disappointing his 
supporters when he was out of office, and that, though he 
was opposed to Reform, his opposition to it in 1881 and 
1882 was timid and indecisive. Catholic Emancipation, 
Reform, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws were all major 
political issues involving questions of principle. In each 
case, up to the last moment, Peel was in principle on what 
most intelligent and broadminded people would say was 
undoubtedly the wrong side. In each case, suddenly and 
at the last moment, he “ yielded to circumstances,’ and in 
two out of the three, by turning head over heels, landed 
himself in practice on the opposite side of the hedge to his 
principles. One may, if one likes, call this political broad- 
mindedness, but the rest of Miss Ramsay’s book hardly 
shows Peel as a broadminded man. He opposed the repeal 
of the Test Acts; his attitude with regard to the Protestant 
Church in Ireland even Miss Ramsay finds indefensible. He 
had no sympathy with democracy. On economic questions 
he showed the narrowest of class prejudices, and was pre- 
pared, as Miss Ramsay herself is compelled to admit, to use 
** his influence as a Minister of the Crown to support one 
party to an industrial dispute in a very improper manner.” 

* * * 

Peel seems to have been much more of an administrator 
than a statesman, and all his best achievements are to be 
found in the realm of administration rather than of states- 
manship. He was always in his element when he was 
establishing a police force or consolidating a fiscal system. 
He was also a first-class speaker and House of Commons 
man. Supported by an income of £30,000 a year, he 
rapidly came to the front in a Party which, after the deaths 
of Castlereagh and Canning, had no leaders of even 
moderate political ability. He was, like most men, honest. 
Neither his character nor his achievements seem to me to 
place him in the same rank as the foremost of British states- 
men of the nineteenth century, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Disraeli, and Gladstone. His calibre is that of the Lord 
John Russells and the Palmerstons of history—all honest 
and broadminded men. 

Lzonarp Woo tr. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Daughters of India. By MARGARET WILSON. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 
War Among Ladies. By ELEANOR ScotT. (Benn. 7s. 6d. 
From Double Eagle to Red Flag. By I. N. KRASSNOFF. Trans- 
lated by E. Law-Gisiko. (Allen & Unwin. 2Is. 


Yuki San. By ELLEN FOREST. lransiated by J. M. WILSON. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


FicTIon is usually autobiography. The novelist’s material 
can only be his own experience of life and his own dreams ; 
and if a large part of that experience has come from other 
men's books, it has none the less become a part of his own. 
Most of us live less fully in our outward lives than in our 
imagination, so that a novel often presents a more profound 
self-portrait than a deliberate autobiography. But in pur- 
suing the truth about a human being, one needs to know 
whereabouts the division comes between his actual and his 
imaginative experience, though the latter may not be the 
less important. The better a novel is as a work of art, the 
less likely it is to give information on this point: in the 
best novels actual and imaginative experience are indistin- 
guishably fused. The greatest novelists are those who can 
use their imagination to fertilize repeatedly the field, neces- 
sarily limited, of their own experience. Jane Austen and 
Balzac, for instance, achieved this in very different ways 
with complete success. If the field produces only one crop, 
however fine, we cannot call the cultivator a great novelist, 
though he may have written a very great novel. Such a one 
was Benjamin Constant. 

It happens that the three best novels I have read during 
this fortnight belong to this fiction of direct experi- 
ence. It is untrue to say that everyone could write one good 
book: most people are inarticulate. But an ability to write 
down things seen and felt is obviously far commoner than 
the true novelist’s gift. Most novels are the work either of 
weary professionals who cover page after monotonous page 
for a livelihood, or aspiring amateurs who know neither 
what precisely they wish to say nor how in the world they 
are to say it. Compare with these the novel that is a dis- 
guised autobiography. Usually writfen with extreme con- 
viction, it may be an apologia, or a safety-valve. We have 
suffered for years from the knavery, folly, and cruelty of our 
fellows. We have been misjudged, oppressed, subjected to 
the intolerable discipline of silence. The ordeal over, or per- 
haps in precious hours subtracted from it, we spill on to 
paper our self-pity and indignation: sometimes even our love. 
The passion behind such books may lift them high above the 
ordinary novel. But how much better if they were authentic ; 
if that horrid Miss Brown was not disguised as Mrs. Smith, 
if Manchingham and Camchester did not stand for Liverpool 
and Cambridge. In reminiscences we may be thrilled to hear 
that Lady Doncaster preferred Eastbourne to Bournemouth, 
beef to mutton, and Pekingese to pugs. In a novel we are 
glad to know that she gave her gamekeeper orders to shoot 
all larks, or that she always wore a ball dress to sleep in. 
But details that are irrelevant to character become tiresome 
except in the hands of a master. And most novelists grossly 
overwork them. There is nothing necessarily interesting in 
observations, however accurate. If an autobiography is dis- 
guised as fiction, it requires, in order to satisfy us, a better 
shape and a higher density of interest. 

‘* Daughters of India’ is an admirable example of the 
fiction of direct experience. For Davida Baillie we read the 
author’s name, Margaret Wilson, throughout. Perhaps 
John Ramsey and Miss Bhose are composite portraits—the 
former does not seem very solid—and no doubt the incidents 
have been rearranged. 3ut our admiration goes to the 
author's veracity not to her invention. The publisher, meet- 
ing a book about Indian women by one who clearly knows 
her subject, naturally suggests that it is an answer to 
‘* Mother India,’’ but I cannot see that this novel affects 
the controversy except as an implicit denial hardly required 
by the more judicious readers of some of the wilder 
generalizations. In ‘‘ Daughters of India ’’ we find descrip- 
tions of Indian characters so like those in the ‘* Passage 
to India’ that we cannot doubt their truth. At one point 
Davida is thought to have been kidnapped, when she had 
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merely been busy in a neighbouring village ; with the result 
that some men who have kidnapped other persons are 
arrested. 

‘She rose in the morning to receive embassies all 
the day—one little delegation after another coming from the 
village Christians to congratulate her on her escape, and to 
reassure themselves that she was indeed there. Ah! how we 
wept and prayed for you, they said. How we rejoice now 
to hear that those evil, vile assailants of yours are already 
lodged in the jail, where may they perish! She said over 
and over to them patiently that she had never been kid- 
napped—not for a second, and they cried out that thank God, 
they knew she hadn't, and it was a very good thing that 
her kidnappers were in jail, and they hoped they would all 
stay there until they rotted. ... Was she not wounded any- 
where? they asked, and she prayed for patience and repeated 
that she had never been within ten miles of violence. They 
understood that, they said, but they were glad her assailants 
were in jail.” 

The Indians described are the untouchables among whom the 
Christian missionaries work ; it would be grotesque to judge 
Indians in general by this class, though the fact of its 
existence is to Western eyes a conclusive indictment of Hindu 
religion. Margaret Wilson, like E. M. Forster, writes of the 
Indians with great sympathy, but her book also leaves 
an impression of arid hopelessness. The British Raj may 
be economically profitable both to India and Great Britain, 
but every intelligent book on the subject leaves many of us 
wishing it could be ended, because it is bad not for the 
Indians but for our own fellow countrymen. Nothing is so 
demoralizing as to live among people whom one considers 
inferior to oneself. And to most Occidentals the Indian mind 
seems more exasperating than that of any other people. I 
recommend ‘‘ Daughters of India ’’ strongly as a well-written 
and most intelligent book. It may not be literature, but it 
holds the attention throughout. And this is the eventual 
criterion of a novel. 

The miseries of schoolmistresses are not, I think, so 
absorbing a subject as the Indian character, nor does Eleanor 
Scott write as brilliantly as Margaret Wilson. But her novel 
also is unusually interesting. I do not know if the indictment 
of the Secondary Education is fair: it is certainly made 
with terrific conviction. Every line of the book seems to be 
the fruit of bitter personal experience. Here again there is a 
character, Viola Kennedy, with whom the author identifies 
herself, and we watch her gradual disintegration in the 
ghastly atmosphere in the staff room at a girls’ school. 
Perseus appears in the person of an Irishman “ on the run,” 
or the monster of celibate neuroticism would gradually have 
devoured this fresh Andromeda. It is a great advantage to 
the novelist to place his action in the confined space of a 
community. Human nature produces its most monstrous 
flowerings when cabined and confined, and an Aristotelian 
concentration of interest is effected. Schoolmistresses at 
present are liable to be dismissed at marriage. In an ideal 
society virginity would probably be a disqualification for 
teaching, and it is a wonder that no one has started a Society 
for the Encouragement of Immorality among Teachers. 
Repression, rather than bad pay, is the basic distress of 
Miss Scott’s ladies. The incompetence, conventionality, 
ignorance, and narrow-mindedness of many of those who 
teach is no doubt a tragedy to themselves. But since spilt 
milk is spilt, it is a greater tragedy to the young committed 
to their care. I think a fierce resentment against the vast 
majority of their teachers is common to all who have eventu- 
ally succeeded in educating themselves. 

‘‘From Double Eagle to Red Flag’’ seems more com- 
pletely autobiographical than the other novels because it 
recounts the story of a whole life. The author, Genera! 
Krassnoff, was a prominent soldier before the Revolution, 
and was Ataman of the Don for a time when the Cossacks 
were resisting the Soviet Government. We may identify him 
with his hero, Sablin, whose life he traces from the time 
he takes up his duties as a young cavalry officer to his 
torture and death (these imaginary, since the book was not 
dictated at a séance) at the hands of the revolutionaries. 
The publishers’ blurb quotes an American reviewer who finds 
in the book the virtues of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. This is 
sheer nonsense, the book never begins to be literature. But 
Mr. Gerhardi is right in saying in his introduction that if 
you read the first twenty pages, you continue. This is not 
faint praise: the book is longer than ‘‘ The Brothers 
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Karamazov."' But it is the unfamiliarity of the subject- 
matter which lends the book this interest. I imagine that 
a cultivated Russian would find it unreadable. The early 
part is the best ; for when he comes to the Revolution, the 
author’s feelings become too strong for him. The horror of 
the Bolshevik terror may be beyond exaggeration, but atroci- 
ties are the least important part of revolution ; and in Russia 
are certainly not the monopoly of one faction. The descrip- 
tion of them in this book made me feel sick, but not White. 
The translator, though he does not inform his readers of 
the fact, has greatly abridged the end of the novel. And 
wisely, for General Krassnoff's opinions on the future of 
Russia are interesting only as an example of how eminent 
soldiers think. 

‘* Yuki San’ also consists chiefly of choses vues, though 
it is the work of a profesional. It has been translated from 
the Dutch, why one hardly knows. For it throws little light 
on the Japanese character, and is of little interest as a story. 
It is not a bad book, but after reading it one feels the excep- 
tional excellence of the three books previously mentioned. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


MR. YEATS 


The Tower. By W. B. YEATS. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


‘*Did all old men and women, rich and poor, 
Who trod upon these rocks or passed this door, 
Whether in public or in secret rage 
As I do now against old age?” 


So Mr. Yeats asks in one of the poems in ‘** The Tower,’ and 
the thought of his age and the impediments it brings recurs 
again and again. Hence perhaps the remarkable vitality 
of this last book of poems. Instead of the acquiescence of 
old age we have the exacting self-tormenting mood of a 
man who resents and fights old age, and instead of yielding 
to it supinely is spurred by it to greater animation than 
before. Whatever the cause, Mr. Yeats has never written 
more exactly and more passionately. 

So rare is it for the poet to have mastered the art of 
dealing with everyday emotions, while he yet keeps them 
remote, that we have got into the habit of turning to the 
prose writers to express what we feel. But Mr. Yeats is 
at once very close and very aloof. He is able by some 
supremely difficult combination of art and emotion to speak 
quite simply and yet in the universal language. Now we 
seem almost to hear some one talking, the verse runs so 
nervously, so idiomatically ; and now we are given lines all 
grown together with meaning, massive, and incapable of 
disintegration. Here he is as vivid as a novelist :— 

‘‘ There lurches past, his great eyes without thought, 
Under the shadow of striped straw-pale lock, 
That insolent fiend Robert Artisson ”’; 
and now, in ‘‘ Leda and the Swan "’ he carves as remote and 
impersonal an image of beauty as if we were made of spirit 
and wanted only loveliness to look at:— 
‘‘ How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs ? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush 
But feel the strange heart beating where it lies?” 
Again, instead of cutting off his mind and letting language 
soar, as the English language will do after all these years 
of teaching almost by itself, his intellect is always active and 
at work. The reader has to read very cautiously lest he 
overrun his signals. The poems are difficult, not through 
obscurity of language, but because the thought lies deep and 
turns strangely. 

Possibly then—the thought has its encouragement—this 
is an age when poets only become mature when they are 
old. The poet’s task is harder than it was. He requires 
an austerity which is difficult for the young ; must have felt 
the lure of language and not yielded to it; and must have 
said so many things in so many ways that at last—being 
always vigilant and not self-satisfied—he can use his natural 
voice in speaking and be still musical. At any rate, years 
seem to have dried up the Celtic mists, to have braced the 
nerves and sharpened the senses of this particular poet, so 
that he reverses the usual order and is a better poet in his age 
than in his youth. 
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INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. By PAUL 


MANTOUX. Revised Edition. 
(Cape, 16s.) 


Translated by MARJORIE VERNON. 


IT has long been a scandal that a book which most scholars 
would agree in thinking the best book on its subject, and 
that subject a phase of English history, had remained 
untranslated into English. Yet those who take up this 
admirable translation will probably feel that there are com- 
pensations for the delay. For M. Mantoux has found time, 
turning aside from the important public duties that so long 
engaged and absorbed him, to study the considerable litera- 
ture that has appeared since his first edition was published. 
This new volume, then, takes account of most of the new 
light that has been thrown on the course of the revolution 
and the new theories about it that have come into circula- 
tion. ‘*‘ Most of the new light,’’ for Dr. Clapham's book did 
not appear in time to be used in the preparation of M. 
Mantoux’s volume. This is a misfortune. But the skill and 
patience with which M. Mantoux has assimilated all the 
new material that was before him when he sat down to 
revise his pioneer work will fill every writer with admiration 
and envy. M. Mantoux says in his preface that one of his 
objects when writing his book was to stimulate others to 
investigate a curiously neglected field. His success has been 
gratifying, but it would have embarrassed any less capable 
scholar when faced with the task of revision. Much has 
happened in twenty years. The Home Office papers were 
thrown open to students in 1907. Private firms have allowed 
historians like Unwin, Daniels, Ashton, Gill, and others to 
explore their records and reconstruct from their accounts 
and papers the early history of some famous names in 
industry. This stimulus, together with the new enthusiasm 
for economic history which has followed such developments 
as the creation of the Workers’ Educational Association, has 
excited an unprecedented energy in the study and the writ- 
ing of history in those departments to which M. Mantoux 
drew attention at the beginning of the century. It must 
have been no easy task even for a writer of the nation which 
turns out historians with the accomplishments of Mantoux 
and Halévy to rewrite his book taking into its compass the 
results of all this research without destroying or injuring 
its unity and vivid life. 

M. Mantoux’s general view of the revolution is not 
altered by the knowledge that has been gained since first he 
wrote. His outline stands. As they see how gradual in some 
senses that revolution was, how many of its features were 
not new and how definitely its destinies depended on what 
had already happened to the English people, some writers 
are inclined to dislike the term revolution as misleading. 
The more closely any history is studied, the more difficult is it 
to say of any large change in social life that it begins at this 
or that fixed point. The idea of the Dark Ages dominates 
our imagination, but some readers of Dill’s ‘‘ Roman Society 
in Gaul in the Merovingian Age ’’ might be more impressed 
by the continuity than the breach in Roman tradition. The 
relation in which a writer puts himself to the facts he studies 
is largely a matter of temperament or of the background of 
his mind. The economic historian following and tracing 
fact after fact is in danger of seeing only an infinite series, 
and of so keeping his eyes on the phenomena before him 
that their significance escapes him. It is fortunate that the 
study of economic history was largely inspired by a man of 
wide outlook in Arnold Toynbee, and largely guided by 
his pupil, Ashley. M. Mantoux’s book is an admirable 
example of the work of a man who is always master of his 
phenomena, interpreter of his facts. And nothing could be 
better than his answer to those who doubt whether we are 
entitled to use the phrase which he took for the title of his 
book. ‘‘ The beginnings of modern industry are like those 
of democracy or science. It would be absurd to affirm that 
science began with Galileo or Descartes, or that democracy 
did not exist anywhere before the American and French 
revolutions. Nevertheless, it is with justice that the scien- 
tists of the seventeenth century and the revolutionaries of 
the eighteenth are regarded as the real founders of modern 
science and modern democracy. In the same way, in the 
forms of production which immediately preceded the factory 
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system, some of its features can already be distinguished. 
But it is only with the age of great technical inventions, the 
age of Hargreaves, Crompton, and Watt, that the modern 
factory system truly comes into its own, and with it those 
consequences from which it cannot be detached and which 
make its development one of the main events of history.” 


J. L. HAMMOND. 


THE TRIBAL MAN 


A Book of Words. Selections from Speeches and Addresses 
delivered between 1906 and 1927. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


As soon as a speech is out of a man’s mouth, it is already 
half dead. The cheers die away, the aura of the occasion 
evaporates, audience and speaker after their brief union 
draw apart, and the utmost effort of print can only preserve 
the husk of words from which the sap of oratory has been 
cut off. Thus it is almost as melancholy a business to read 
a book of speeches as to turn the pages of a book of pressed 
flowers. It may be hardly fair to sit alone in an armchair 
and examine in cold blood exactly what Mr. Kipling has 
been saying up and down the world since 1907, when it is 
so very evident that the blood of Mr. Kipling’s audiences must 
have risen to him before these words were made into a book. 
For these are, almost without exception, first-class specimens 
of that premeditated speech which, although it is born in 
manuscript, comes to full growth in the spoken word. 
Whether he is adorning an Academy banquet, or giving 
thanks for an honorary degree, or appealing for funds, or 
dedicating a war memorial, or addressing explorers, sur- 
geons, cadets, or schoolboys, Mr. Kipling, having decided 
what to say, says it with such force, brevity, wit, and 
authority tempered with modesty that even the solitary critic 
is moved to raise a belated cheer. There is here, as always, 
a magnificent competence in Mr. Kipling’s attack. Having 
selected his nail, he hits it plumb and hard with words like 
hammers. The recurrent problem of Mr. Kipling is mainly 
his selection of nails. The literary critic, as such, is silenced 
by the beauty of this hammering, but if he is a political 
animal of liberal tinge he may be infuriated to see such 
nails driven so beautifully home. 

In most of these speeches Mr. Kipling faces his audience 
—the men of action—with charming deprecation as a spec- 
tator, a man who has been handsomely rewarded for amus- 
ing the world with tales and verses. This, from one who, per- 
haps more than any man of his time, has exhorted the white 
man to shoulder the last ounce of his burden, is too modest. 
The cat comes very delightfully out of the bag in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s Academy speech, where he tells how the first tale was 
told to the Tribe. The hero got up to describe his deed, and 
was dumb. Then a masterless man, afflicted with words, 
told the tale so masterfully that his words ‘‘ became alive 
and walked up and down in the hearts of all his hearers.”’ 
The Tribe saw the danger of this, and immediately clubbed 
him. Well, Mr. Kipling’s words often become alive and walk 
up and down. We did not club him, and are rewarded with 
glorious tales of boys and fighting men. But he is a master 
of more than fiction. When Mr. Kipling begins to talk of 
the tribe, of the gods, of our forefathers, and of man’s 
work, we know what he means, though he never mentions 
the Germans, the League of Nations, or the Trade Unions. 
We are to take it that nothing essential has changed since 
the first tribal man disciplined himself, lust in heart and 
club in hand, to find the tribe’s food and kill the tribe’s 
enemies. In summoning us to do likewise, he exhibits almost 
every kind of knowledge except the realization that a tribe 
may be as big as the world. Thus in a speech to the 
Sorbonne in 1921 he advances the theory that, concerning 
races, by their folk-tales ye shall know them. He says that in 
the typical fairy-tale of France and England a penniless 
young man, seeking his fortune, is helped to perform impos- 
sible tasks by fairies whom he has befriended, and in the 
end sets up house with a king’s daughter ; while, by contrast, 
the typical Teutonic folk figure is the were-wolf, false, 
cunning, and cruel. The moral follows pat enough: the 
virtuous young men of France and England must seek 
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security by closer association against the wolf. As for the 
alternative proposals :— 

“I would venture the theory that the very continuance 
and pressure of the agony through which mankind is pass- 
ing, has driven many minds to create and invent, as a relief 
to their nerves, grandiose, meticulously regulated, but none 
the less nebulous, organizations and ceremonials of Utopian 
administrations in the sincere belief that by virtue of the 
intensity of thought bestowed upon them, these fantasies will 
achieve the peace which the world still seeks.” 

As a literary theory this seems rather rash, and its political 
pendant was certainly, in 1921, mischievous. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the throb 
of Mr. Kipling’s tom-toms is almost inaudible. His account 
of how Nobby Clarke founded the Royal Navy and the Mer- 
cantile Marine is in his best vein of salty, ingenious fun. 
He treated the Royal Geographical Society to a most diverting 
discourse on smells the world over, and how air travel will 
completely abolish the landmark-by-smell. And the boys 
of Mr. Pearson’s house at Wellington in 1912 were fortunate 
in listening to one of the wisest discourses ever delivered on 
literature as an adjunct to action. In ‘“ The Uses of Read- 
ing,’’ Mr. Kipling’s nail is above suspicion ; his famous know- 
ledge of boys leads him to draw profound advice from his 
store of literary experience ; and incidentally he throws up 
an almost perfect defence of the classical curriculum :— 

“By a painful and laborious acquaintance with the 
mechanism of that particular tongue ; by being made to take 
it to pieces and put it together again, and by that means 
only, we can arrive at a state of mind in which, though we 
cannot re-express the idea in any adequate words, we can 
realize and feel and absorb the idea. To put it in this way. 
No one can play cricket like Ranji at his best. But to 
appreciate Ranji’s play ; to pick up enough from it to try and 
improve your own with ; you must have played cricket for 
more than two terms.” 

Mr. Kipling’s unadulterated wisdom may be comparatively 
rare ; but when it comes it overwhelms his nonsense. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 


TRAGEDIES AND COMEDIES 


Five Restoration Tragedies. Edited with an Introduction by 
BONAMY DOBREE. 

Lesser Comedies of the Eighteenth Century. Selected and edited 
by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. The World's Classics. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ; Humphrey Milford. 2s. each.) 


Few things bear the form and pressure of the age of 
Charles II. more clearly than the heroic couplet ; it is as 
definitely ‘‘ Restoration’’ as a Grinling Gibbons cherub. 
Therefore—as Mr. Bonamy Dobrée foresees—many readers 
of this quintet of tragedies will be disconcerted to find that 
all five are in blank verse. Yet if examples in one kind only 
were to be admitted, and if the term ‘* Restoration ’’ was to 
be so stretched as almost to touch the pudding-time when 
George came o’er, his decision would appear to have been 
inevitable. The sole point upon which disagreement might 
be possible is the alleged existence of a ‘‘ popular prejudice "’ 
against the couplet. What affronts most of us in Restora- 
tion tragedy is rather the motive than the method, the colour 
than the form. When Dryden forsook his ‘“ long-lov’d 
Mistress, Rhyme,’’ and wrote ‘‘ All for Love,’’ he gave us 
a magnificent piece of pavonine poetry, but nothing that at 
its best is much more sincere than ‘‘ Aurung Zebe,”’ or at its 
worst much less absurd. 

Between 1677, when “ All for Love ’’ appeared, and 1713, 
when the flowered gown and lacquered chair of Addison's 
‘“Cato” first delighted Drury Lane, Mr. Dobrée ranges 
Otway’s ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d,’’ Southerne’s ‘‘ Oroonoko,”’ and 
Rowe’s ‘Fair Penitent.”” ‘‘The Mourning Bride"’ is 
excluded because of its incorporation with Congreve’s 
collected plays in the same admirable series, and Lee is 
banned because “‘ the terrific and continued, one may say 
high-falutin’ tension of his plays is not quite to the modern 
taste." But does Lee really falute so very much higher 
than Rowe? And may it not be doubted whether modern 
taste, so avid of the starkly elemental, will find much to 
admire in any of these flamboyant tragedies, as thickly 
tufted with dusty plumes as the royal beds at Hampton 
Court? ‘‘ Cato” is a happy inclusion, if it be only because 
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MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


Can the British Empire and United States Agree ? 


By SIR FRANK FOX 


Author of “ Problems of the Pacific,” etc. 
With 2 Maps, 8s. 6d. net 


HIS survey of the position in the Pacific, starkly realist, stripping away the sentimental veils from 
the naked truth, will demand attention. It may arouse some angry resentments, but the author 
stubbornly documents his facts and the critics will find it difficult to answer. In brief, Sir Frank Fox 

sees grave danger ahead in the Pacific O-ean. The British Empire and the United States, though their in- 
terests are identical, are not pulling together; and the lack of mutual confidence and friendly co-operation 
between them is critically dangerous at the present moment when there is need to post ‘an honest police 
guard ' to protect China. Why this attitude of distrust and suspicion? Is it safe for either Power? With 
a full knowledge of the peoples bordering on the Pacific the author undertakes a frank analysis of the position 
to answer these questions. His view of the United States as the most aggressively Imperialist power in the 
world may be questioned on one side of the Atlantic just as his appreciation of the American attitude in the 
World War may be questioned on the other. But probably most will agree that the facts cited by the writer 
(who, since 1900, has known much of the inner diplomatic history of the Pacific) should be faced. 


A prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
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FIRST-RATE NOVELS 


FINGERS 


By FRANK LORD 


A novel of crime and detection by one who was. 
Deputy-Police Commissioner in charge of the New York 
Detective Bureau. ‘‘One of the best novels I have 
ever read." —HORACE THOROGOOD in the Evening 
Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 






BOOKS OF MERIT 
SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


By MILTON WALDMAN 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
Being the fourth volume of the Golden Hind Series 


“*Mr. Waldman’s book supersedes all other authori- 
ties, because of the competent handling of the sources. 
The pages of ‘ Kenilworth’ are not more readable, and 
the adventures of Ulysses are scarcely more enthral- 


ling.” —British Weekly. 


























THE BUILDER 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
The Story of Shahjahan Builder of the Taj Mahal. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Sundry Great Gentlemen 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 
Tilustrated 15s. net 
Being some Essays in Historical Biography, including 
such personages as Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, 
Louis XII. of France, Sebastian of Portugal, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, Charles II. of Spain, and 
Marshal Maurice de Saxe. 








THE HONOURABLE 


PICNIC 


By THOMAS RAUCAT 
A Contrast of Eastern and Western Morals. 5 


A Tour in Southern Asia 


(Indo-China, Malaya, Java, Sumatra 
and Ceylon, 1925-26) 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
Mr. Bleackley gives a vivid picture of present-day 
life in Southern Asia and has some trenchant comments 
to make on some of the racial and political problems 
with which he came in contact. 
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“‘ The best picture of Japanese manners I have seen. 
Thomas Raucat is that rarity—a genuinely interesting 
new author."—ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening 
Standard. 7s. 6d. net 
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of the pervasion of Augustan letters by its sonerous echoes, 
and because it is good for us, in an age so self-consciously 
unrhetorical, to be reminded that in itself rhetoric is not 
necessarily a bad thing. 

The transition from the last year of Anne to the last of 
George is violent and curious. Where formerly one caught 
the creak of the boards beneath the mummer’s heel one now 
hears all too often the click and jangle of hollow-midriffed 
marionettes. It seems probable that Garrick and the Clive 
moved more at their ease through the least artificial of 
these comedies, Colman's ‘*‘ Jealous Wife,’’ than through the 
more languid and forced humours of Arthur Murphy's 
‘*‘ Way to Keep Him,"’ where characters wearing bag-wigs 
try ineffectually to reproduce the tones and gestures of the 
great periwig days. It is these two plays, together with 
Frederick Reynolds’s ‘‘ Dramatist ’’ (described by Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll as ‘‘ almost a vague premonition of Piran- 
dello *’), which make the book worth possessing. Only the 
presence of the original Mrs. Grundy “ off”’ lends interest 
to Morton's ‘‘ Speed the Plough,’’ and, even so, the interest 
is historical rather than literary. Sir Abel Handy recalls 
the hero of Nota’s artless little comedy ‘‘ I] Progettista,’’ but 
lacks his engaging attributes, and the stage rustics are 
unconvincing as only such rustics can be. It is pleasant to 
meet Elizabeth Inchbald in this company, and curious to 
realize that in the authoress of ‘‘ Every One Has His Fault ”’ 
the mentality of the film-scenario-writer existed when as yet 
films were not. 

What is obviously lacking in all these five comedies is 
the quality of lightness. It is not, perhaps, a characteristic- 
ally Augustan quality, and the editor’s aim was to present 
a group that should be typical; yet—as witness Horace 
Walpole’s airy trifle, ‘‘ Nature Will Prevail *’—even in the 
eighteenth century Thalia did not always move encumbered 
with hoops and feathers. 

The format of both these books is attractive, and in the 
Restoration volume the retention of the original spelling, the 
italicized proper nouns, the emphatic capitals, the thick- 
strewn apostrophes marking the elided syllables, lends to 
the printed page the delightful, if delusive, aspect of a first 
edition. The succeeding century was hardly less prodigal 
of italics and capitals, but Professor Nicoll has contented 
himself with preserving the old spelling and punctuation, 
with only one regrettable result—an occasional momentary 
confusion owing to the omission to mark all the “ asides” 
as such. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925. Vol. Il. By C. A. 
MACARTNEY, and Others. (Oxford University Press, and 
Milford. 25s.) 

Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Supplement Chronology 
of Events and Treaties. ( Oxford University Press, and 
Milford. 12s. 6d.) 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. GOOCH. 
Third Impression. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Lord Grey and the World War. By HERMANN LuTz. Translated 
by E. W. Dickes. (Allen & Unwin. 16s.) 


THESE four books speak for the increased interest in foreign 
policy which is a notable aftermath of the war. The ‘‘ Survey 
of International Affairs,’ issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, is now firmly estab- 
lished as an invaluable historical reference book for the 
student of contemporary international politics. The two 
volumes now published complete the survey for 1925, of which 
the first volume contained Mr. Toynbee’s remarkable account 
of the Islamic world since the peace. Mr. Macartney and 
his contributors do not quite live up to Mr. Toynbee’s stan- 
dard, but they have produced an admirable survey, for all 
that. The first section deals with Security and Disarmament, 
covering the Locarno negotiations and treaty. The second 
section deals with economic and social co-operation for the 
whole period 1920 to 1925. The two last Parts are particu- 
larly interesting ; they deal with the Far East and the Ameri- 
can Continent. The Supplement contains a Chronology of 
events and treaties, from January, 1920, to December, 1925, 
arranged according to countries. 
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The other two books are concerned with pre-war diplo- 
macy. Dr. Gooch’s important work was reviewed at length 
in these columns on its first appearance. But the new 
edition is notable for a supplemetary chapter on the revela- 
tions of 1927. These additional revelations are considerable 
for they add nearly sixty pages to the volume. They do not, 
perhaps, require us to revise our opinions on any major 
point, but some of them are of great importance. Among 
such may be mentioned Prince Max of Baden’s ‘“ Erin- 
nerungen und Dokumente,’’ which is shortly to appear in 
English ; the five volumes of evidence from the Reichstag 
Committee of Inquiry; Sazonov’s apologia, the English 
translation of which was recently reviewed by us ; M. Poin- 
caré’s fourth volume, ‘‘ L’>Union Sacrée’’; the documents 
published by the British Foreign Office. 

An English translation of Dr. Lutz’s book is very wel- 
come. It was reviewed in these columns by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson when it appeared in Germany, and it is, as Mr. 
Dickinson said, ‘‘ one of the best books yet published about 
the origins of the war.”’ 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE 


The English Rogue. By RICHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRKMAN. 
(Routledge. 25s.) 


TuHIs is a curious but very tedious book. The first publisher, 
Henry Marsh (at the ‘‘ Prince’s Arms,’’ Chancery Lane, 
1665), described the Rogue as a witty extravagant, but 
that can only have been his publisher’s way of talking, for 
the hero shows throughout an undeviating and unimagina- 
tive loyalty to the paths of vice, and an addiction to the 
grosser forms of buffoonery which left him no space for wit. 
Indeed, his character is so much a straightforward, simple 
English type that when Francis Kirkman took up the tale 
at the point where Richard Head left off, he found no diffi- 
culty in preserving complete congruity. The voice as well 
as the hands of Esau were reproduced and the English public 











New Discoveries Change 
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SHELL Scientists have given a 
new meaning to the word “ body 
as applied to motor oils. 


Drawing upon the world’s finest 
crude oils, they have produced lubri- 
cants that sustain efficiently the 
modern, high-efficiency engine— 
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gave a substantial blessing. All thanks on all scores should, 
however, go to the little goat which may be seen on Plate’ll., 
skipping about behind a gentleman with imperturbable 
brows—Jacob or Esau perhaps, or it may be the Rogue him- 
self. Richard Head, an ingenuous person, was so upset 
when the public took the book as autobiographical, that he 
refused to continue it. Those were credulous times. The 
number of the ill-gotten children of the Rogue would scarcely 
look puny alongside the statistics of the victims of the Great 
Fire (let us hope they did all perish in the Fire), and that 
alone might have suggested even to the most innocent mind 
the probability of a composite character. 

In so vast a work, where every chapter is so nearly 
interchangeable with every other, and composed so methodic- 
ally of portions of thieving, drinking, cheating, whoring, and 
horse-play, the characters of whom one hears least become 
inevitably the favourites. There is a likeable gentleman men- 
tioned in Chapter XVI. of the first book, ‘‘ The landlord 
whence I came was very loth to entertain me, his lodger 
having served him a scurvy trick the night before, conveying 
out of the window the furniture of a room that cost him £40, 
besides a great silver tankard which the gentleman would 
have filled with stale beer and sugar to stand by his bed- 
side all night, pretending it was his custom.’’ The Rogue 
himself is not without any happy moments. ‘ As soon as 
day broke I arose, bespeaking a fat capon swaddled with 
sassages, and a quart of buttered sack.’’ But such moments 
are rare ; the book lacks completely the passion accredited 
to it on the wrapper by Messrs. Routledge. There is not 
only no passion to colour the melodrama, there are no 
human beings to quicken our interest, few who even lapse 
into humanity. Moll Flanders has far more in common with 
Imogen than she has with the Mistress Dorothy who diverts 
the Rogue with the tale of her infant-smothering career. 
But her account of one of her wedding nights is the onlv 
truly macabre passage in the whole volume. The simple 
maid who is acting as Mistress Dorothy’s substitute, in or-le1 
that her husband should be untroubled by suspicions of ner 
past, threatens to oversleep. Mistress Dorothy sets fire to 
the house and all is readjusted in the confused awaking. 
Just to finish the matter off in a seemly fashion, she topples 
the obliging maid into the well, where she was busy drawing 
water to quench the flames. A thimbleful of the dust of 
Webster thrown in the pot, and the brew might have been 
palatable. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Hogarth Essays. Delius. By ROBERT H. HULL. (Hogarth 
Press. 2s.) 

Mr. Hull’s short but comprehensive survey of Delius’s 
music is a welcome addition to the very slight body of criti- 
cism of that composer. He avoids alike the enthusiastic 
abundance of Mr. Heseltine and the non-committal baldness 
of the late Mr. Streatfield, and keeps the difficult mean of 
critical appreciation, commendation with reservations. He 
rapidly examines each of the composer’s major works and 
indicates, though in the space at his disposal he cannot 
very fully discuss, the reasons for his estimate. He follows 
Mr. Cecil Gray in rejecting the operas and concertos, and 
tinds the essential Delius in the orchestral rhapsodies which 
make a worthy coda to the final movement of the great 
century-long Romantic symphony begun by Weber. ‘ The 
last exponent... of those romantic ideals which do not 
properly belong to the twentieth century, Delius has at his 
disposal the experience of his predecessors, and, like Bach, 
epitomizes the best of all that has gone before him.’’ His 
concision and formal coherence, his love of beauty for its 
own sake, and his very personal idiom connect him with a 
past that modern music, in Mr. Hull’s opinion, is forsaking. 
He can have no successors, and attempts to imitate him 
have accordingly failed. In many respects, though Mr. Hull 
does not say so, Delius resembles Pater, a belated Pre- 
Raphaelite, an wsthete in an age that refuses to consider 
beauty as an end in itself and holds it merely as an incident 
of mightier things. 

Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. I. Part I—Itntroductory. By 
SrR GEORGE ABRAHAM GRIERSON. (GOvernment of India.) 
This linguistic survey will be a work of the greatest 

philological importance. It is a colossal undertaking. It 

will be completed in eleven volumes, but even so several of 
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the volumes will be divided into two, three, or four parts. 
That under review is one of the three parts of Volume L., 
and is in effect a summary of the results of the survey. The 
classification of the various Indian languages is itself a 
task of immense difficulty. In this volume Sir George Grier- 
son classifies them under six main families, with a con- 
siderable number of sub-families, branches, and _ sub- 
branches. The work is of the greatest importance to students 
of oriental languages. 


The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1928. (Spottis- 
woode, 60s.) 


The new edition of this indispensable work of reference 
has been published with its usual punctuality before the end 
of March. It contains a carefully revised précis of informa- 
tion relating to all the stocks and shares quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange issued with the authority of the 
Stock Exchange Committee. The up-to-date details relating 
to many thousands of Companies make it very valuable to 
investors, and even a private investor would do well to pur- 
chase a copy every few years—though he may feel that the 
purchase of a new edition every year would be too expensive. 
Each successive volume generally contains some special 
feature. On this occasion a useful Memorandum has been 
included giving full figures and particulars up to date relat- 
ing to all the War Debt settlements between this country, the 
United States, the Allies, and Germany. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THREE more valuable Year Books have just come in: the 
‘China Year Book,’’ 1928, edited by H. G. W. Woodhead, 
and published by the Tientsin Press (Simpkin, Marshall, 
42s.) ; the ‘‘ Muncipal Year Book,’’ 1928, published by the 
Municipal Journal, Ltd. (15s.), containing an extraordinary 
amount of information on Local Government Authorities; 
and the ‘‘ Year Book of the Universities of the Empire,’’ 1928 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.), which contains exactly what its name implies. 

The latest addition to the Broadway Travellers is two 
volumes of Huc and Gabet; travels in Tartary, Thibet, 
and China, 1844-1846, translated by William Hazlitt, now 
edited with an Introduction by Professor Paul Pelliot (Rout- 
ledge, 25s. the set). 

Other new publications which look interesting include 
‘The Rise of the House of Rothschild,’’ by Count Corti 
(Gollancz, 25s.) ; ‘‘ The War Guilt,’” by H. W. Wilson, dedi- 
cated by permission to M. Raymond Poincaré (Sampson Low, 
21s.) ; and in the Notable British Trials Series, ‘* Trial of 
Samuel Herbert Dougal,’’ edited by F. Tennyson Jesse 
(Hodge, 10s. 6d.). 

Recent poetry includes: ‘‘ Mary of Huntingdon, and 
other Poems,”’ by Gilbert Thomas (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.) ; 
‘‘ This Blind Rose,’’ by Humbert Wolfe (Gollancz, 6s.) ; and 
‘The Secret Meadow, and Other Poems,’’ by C. Henry 
Warren (Faber & Gwyer, 5s.). 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


BotH the H.M.V. and the Columbia Companies have cele- 
brated the centenary of Schubert’s death by issuing this 
month complete recordings of his 7th Symphony in C major. 
The history of the work is curious. It was not performed 
until ten years after the composer’s death, and then only in 
a modified form. And for years orchestras in Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Paris refused to play it. Conservatism seems 
stronger and blinder in music than in any of the other arts. 
The work is a continuous flow of easy and engaging melody, 
and the oposition it roused fifteen years after Beethoven’s 
death shows the obstinate strength of the pre-romantic tradi- 
tion. The H.M.V. recording is the more satisfactory in every 
way, though tone is sometimes sacrificed to volume, especi- 
ally in the last movement. The opening of the work is one 
of the most beautiful things in music. Columbia also issues 
the Sonatina in D major, played by Albert Sammons and 
William Murdoch. 

Other H.M.V. records include Chaliapine singing the 
‘“Song of the Volga Boatmen,’’ with ‘‘ The Prophet,” by 
Rimsky Korsakov, on the other side, which will eertainly be 
popular ; the ancient synagogue melody ‘‘ Kol Nidrei,’’ as 
arranged by Bruch, played by Madame Suggia; and 
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THE WHITE 
WALLET 


FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 


An anthology of extraordinary variety, full of delightful and 

interesting things which charmingly express the taste of the 

compiler. This is a book of rare delicacy and distinction. 

Decorations by Stephen Tennant and a portrait of Lady Grey. 
Small crown 8vo. 55. net. Prospectus post free. 


THE BITTER END 


BY JOHN BROPHY 


A vital story of the war period, portraying the effects of its 
brutalities and profundities upon the mind of a youngster who 
enlists under age. Bare and swift in narration and gently ironic 
in commentary, this is an unusual novel of adolescence ranging 
wider in theme than the war-time in which it is set. 75. 6d. net. 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. By Dovuctas 
Percy Buss. With 120 reproductions of woodcuts of all 
periods. Crown 4to. 425. net. Prospectus post free. 

MINIATURES AND SILHOUETTES. By Max von 
BoeHn. With 240 illustrations in colour and monochrome. 
Square demy 8vo. 155. net. Prospectus post free. 

PAGANISM IN ROUMANIAN FOLK-LORE. By Marcu 
Beza, Lecturer in the University of London. 75. 6d. net. 

IN QUEST OF THE WESTERN OCEAN. By NELLIs 
Crousgz. With folding maps in collotype. 255. wet. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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READY TO-DAY 


DIPLOMACY AND 
FOREIGN COURTS 


by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


Author of ‘* Recollections of Imperial Russia,’’ etc. 
Profusely Illustrated. 188. net 

A volume dealing with Miss Buchanan's recollections of the Foreign 
Courts to which her father, the late Sir George Buchanan, was accredited 
during his diplomatic career—Germany be fore the War; Bulgaria; the 
Soci: ny Life of Vienna; The Hague; St. Petersburg ; the change that 
came over Europe in 1914; the Revolution in Russia; Italy during the 
years of unrest just preceding the triumph of Mussolini—all these are 
described from a personal and social point of view, although the political 
and diplomatic infiuence is evident. The various attacks made upon Sit 
George Buchanan’s policy in Russia are dealt with by Miss Buchanan, 
not so much by way of a defence of her father, but because it is impos- 
sible to omit them from her recollections. 


EADY NEXT FRIDAY 


THE WINDSOR BEAUTIES 
by LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of ‘* The Star of Piccadilly,’’ ‘* Maids of Honour,”’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND, and other illustrations, 218. net 
An account of some Ladies of the Court of Charles I]. About 1662 the 
Duchess of York.commissioned her protégé, the famous Sir Peter Lely, 
to paint the portraits of some of the lovely ladies in the household of her 
brother-in-law, Charles II, and that of her husband. The series of eleven 
pictures were hung originally in the Queen’s Bedchamber at Windsor 
Castle, and so became known as ‘‘ The Windsor Beauties.’’ The collec- 
tion was removed early in the nineteenth century to Hampton Court, 
where they are still housed. Amongst the sitters are the notorious 
Barbara Villiers, the mistress of the King, 
Cleveland; the shameless Elizabeth Brooke, 
poet and mistress of the Duke of York; 
ton, who married Count Grammont;: 
Whitmore ; the lovely Frances Stuart, 
Countesses of Rochester, 








who created her Duchess of 
Lady Denham, wife of the 
the beautiful Elizabeth Hamil- 
Frances, Lady 
and the 


and her sister 
Duchess of Richmond ; 
Northumberland, and Sunderland. 


Send for List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


Co. Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Kow, E.C.4 
hues Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly 














APRIL. THE 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SEA DIPLOMACY AND SEA LAW. By MAJOR-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C B. 
THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. By Prov, ERNEST WERKLEY 
THE UNREASONABLENESS OF peat ISHMENT. By W. E. WALKERDINE 
THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS OCCUPAN 

THE REVOLT oF THE CAMISARDS, 1702-1708, By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF TELEVISION. By WILLIAM J. BRITTAIN. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BOLSHEVISM. By SIDNEY DARK 
PATRONAGE AND THE YOUNG ARTIST. By Robert SWANN 
THE TOTALISATOR. By EDWARD MOORHOUSE 








THE GENIUS OF MENANDER. By Prov. L. A. Post 
TURKEY: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. By H. CHARLES Woops 
By E. M. E. BLytTH 


Lael SOLDIER’ S FAITH. 
COA 






SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


























| 
THE LONDON | 
\ 


| LITERARY LOUNGE 
| BOOKS on ALL SUBJECTS 


Besides the general Stock of New Books there is in 
hand after Stocktakng a number of books on all 
Subjects, in new condition, at greatly reduced 
prices. These are well worth a visit of inspection. 


TRUSLOVE AND HANSON, 


| Booksellers : Court Stationers, 


i 144, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
|| (Tele: Gerrard wah (One door from Bond Street.) 
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Dvorak’s most popular Slavonic Dance played, with a rather 
dull Air from a Goldmark Concerto, by the violinist Erica 
Morini. Brunswick give us a good recording of Mascagni’s 
‘* Mascherae *’ Overture, performed by the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under the composer’s baton, and two English 
Drawing-room Ballads, ‘‘ The Blind Ploughman ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Fairy Pipers,’’ sung by Sigrid Onegin—a Rolls-Royce used 
as a Ford Tractor. It is very regrettable that since Bruns- 
wick took over the Polydor artists, records from the old 
Polvdor list, which contained an unrivalled quantity of good 
music, are no longer procurable. A record to be recom- 
mended to connoisseurs in jazz is Paul Whiteman’s Concert 
Orchestra in ‘‘ When Day is Done’ (H.M.V.). Other recent 
records are Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Spring Song,’’ played on the 
Loughborough War Memorial Carillon ; ‘‘ Chiqiulina,’’ and 
‘* Orgullosa,’’ two tangoes (H.M.V.) ; ‘‘ Farewell Blues *’ and 
‘‘ Sobbing Blues,”’ ‘‘ hot ’’ jazz records by King Oliver and 
his Dixie Syncopators ; ‘‘ Call of Broadway ”’ and ‘** Without 
You, Sweetheart,’’ plaved by Vincent Lopez’s Orchestra, and 
Alice Morley, who records well, singing ‘‘I told them all 
about you’ and ‘‘Go home and tell vour Mother,” all 
Brunswick. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


BrauMs is at the moment in favour with the record makers. 
The Columbia now give us a very fine record of the piano- 
forte Quintet in F minor, Op. 34. (Five 12-in. records. 
L2040-4. 6s. 6d. each.) It is played by the Lener Quartet 
and Mrs. Oscar Loeser-Lebert. It was originally an early 
work of Brahms, but as first written was unsatisfactory, and 
it went through various metamorphoses before it reached its 
final form as a quintet for strings and piano. As such, it 
is a very fine work, and characteristic of Brahms. The Lener 
Quartet’s smooth perfection is not always exactly what is 
wanted for Brahms, but here the presence of what may be 
called an alien influence in Mrs. Oscar Loeser-Lebert has 
an invigorating effect which is all to the good. The record- 
ing is particularly good. 

Among the instrumental records the best is two Chorale 
Preludes of Bach played on the piano by Harriet Cohen, 
‘‘ Beloved Jesus, we are here’’ and “ Mortify us with thy 
goodness *’ (10-in. record. 4740. 3s.). The playing is good, 
though the tone is not as satisfactory as in some recent 
piano records. Gaspar Cassado plays on the ’cello two rather 
uninteresting works in Glazounov’s ‘‘ Melodie Arabe’’ and 
Saint Saéns’s ‘‘ Le Cygne ”’ (10-in. record. D1600. 4s. 6d.). 

Among orchestral records is a Sinfonia of J. C. Bach 
played by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra (12-in. 
record. L2047. 6s. 6d.), and it is curious to note how clearly 
it comes out that the work was not written for a modern 
orchestra. Schubert's ‘‘ Lilac Time ’’ is played by the Lon- 
don Theatre Orchestra (12-in. record. 9298. 4s. 6d.) with 
plenty of sentiment. The Afghanistan National Anthem, 
played by the Royal Air Force Band, is interesting and very 
unlike European National Anthems, of which the most 
famous, ‘‘ La Marseillaise,’’ played by the Garde Republi- 
caine Band, occupies the other side (4738. 3s.). 

The best vocal record is ‘‘ Sou geloso del zeffiro '’ from 
Bellini’s ‘‘La Somnambula,’’ sung by Marie Gentile and 
Enzo de Muro Lomarto (10-in. record. D1599. 4s. 6d.). The 
contrast of the English method of singing is well shown in 
‘‘In Springtime’ and ‘‘ At Love’s Beginning,” sung by 
Miss Dora Labbette and Mr. Norman Allin (10-in. record. 
4739. 3s.). 








Books for your 
Library 


You can obtain any books reviewed or adver- 
tised in this or any other paper, or those 
mentioned in the Lists of the National 
Book Council, through any Bookshop or 
Railway Station Bookstall of W. H. Smith 
& Son. The Book Council Lists can be in- 
spected at any of “ Smith’s”’ 280 Bookshops. 


W. H. SMITH & SON | 


Booksellers for over a Century 


1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 
paris} Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C,2 [srus:ezs 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN A 9 h.p SALOON 
OF TO-DAY AND A CYCLECAR OF 1913 


RATHER curious remark is addressed to me this 

A weet: ‘* One appreciates the candour with which your 

impressions of new models are stated, but I hope you 

will pardon the friendly suggestion that they would be more 

convincing if your readers knew whether the cars you test 

are supplied for the purpose by manufacturers or taken hap- 
hazard from dealers’ stocks.”’ 

One welcomes such points as these, because it is 
important that the public should know whether manufac- 
turers’ products are being judged fairly and squarely from 
the owner-driver’s standpoint in articles intended for the 
guidance of prospective purchasers. 

In an experience which extends over many years I 
have, of course, dealt with experimental models belonging 
to the makers before they were actually ready for the 
market, but when cars are in production and on sale I 
invariably go to a provincial agent and borrow a stock 
model. Every car I have criticized in these notes has been 
taken from a dealer’s showrooms, without the knowledge 
of the manufacturer. 

Occasionally this leads to a fittle disappointment, such 
as happened this week. I had arranged with an agent 
to take a trial run in one of the latest 9 h.p. Humber saloons, 
but when I called at his showrooms every Humber he had 
in the place had been sold that morning. To overcome the 
difficulty I ’phoned another dealer a few miles away—only 
to meet with the reply that his last Humber was at the door 
waiting for the purchaser to drive it away! 

These are tangible evidences that the new Humber models 
are no drug in the market, and before these notes appear in 
print I shalkhe putting one through its paces. 

Quite accidentally I met a friend vesterday who had bought 
for a vouthful member of his family a 9h.p. Clyno fabric 
saloon. How did he like it? IT asked. ‘*‘ You know what it 
feels like to leave the wheel of a powerful car and take over 
one of these little beggars,’’ he answered with a smile, ‘‘ but 
I really am surprised at what they give vou for the money. 
Jump in, old man, and tell me what you think of the job.” 

Five minutes later we were climbing a cork-screw hill 
with a gradient of 1 in 5. Owing to a traffic block we had 
to make a standing start, so there was nothing for it but to 
use bottom gear until we reached the summit. After that 
the top gear went in, and I never touched the gear lever 
again except to ‘‘ feel’’ the clutch and satisfy myself that 
gear-changing was as easy as it should be. 

‘* What have you got to say about it? ’’ asked the owner 
when, owing to the erratic behaviour of a cyclist, the car 
was brought almost to a standstill and then picked up very 
sweetly again without the assistance of an intermediate 
gear. The answer came quite spontaneously: ‘* The more one 
sees of it the better one likes it.’’ ‘‘ You’ve put it in a nut- 
shell—that’s exactly what we all feel about it,” was my 
friend’s rejoinder. 

Over a cup oftea later I produced a photograph of the little 
car mentioned in this column a few weeks ago—with an 8 h.p. 
J.A.P. air-cooled twin-cylinder engine, tubular frame and 
two-seater body, with cape hood—which fifteen years ago 
cost £167 10s. minus side curtains, dickey seat, lamps, speedo- 
meter, horn, or any other gadget! 

The youngster for whom the Clyno had been purchased 
was hugely amused. ‘‘ Do you mean to say people ran 
about in those things after I was born?” he queried. For 
his education we went through the Clyno from stem to 
stern, and I pointed out to the lad that, although his natty 
car had cost £7 10s. less than the 1913 runabout, he had a 
four-seater fabric saloon (which his dad couldn’t have bought 
at any price before the war), electric starting and lighting 
equipment, speedometer, eight-day clock, electric horn, auto- 
matic windscreen wiper, shock absorbers, spare wheel and 
tyre, rear window blind, petrol gauge, chassis grease gun, 
and other accessories. 

I am sure the world does not realize yet what the motor 
industry has accomplished. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHEN£UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, 
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EN TOOT VON OOOO OOOO OOOO CO OTT 


The “All-Weather-Tight” Car 





The Humber 
range includes 
Enclosed and 
Open Touring 
Models :— 

20 55 H.P. 6-cyl. 


14/40 H.P. 4-cyl. 
9/20 H.P. 4-cyl. 


Prices from 

#250 to £995 

Dunlop Tyres 
Standard. 


THE 


N “All-Weather” equipment absolutely weather-tight and 
A easily adjusted . . . . everything that modern ingenuity can 
devise for comfort and efficiency. 

These make the Humber “14/40’’ Tourer the choice of those 
who appreciate a luxury car at a moderate price. 
"Phone your dealer for a trial run! 


Write to-day tor 
New Season’s 
Catalogue giving 
full details of all 
models. 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM 
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“14/40” 
TOURER. 


14/40 H.P. 4-cyl. 
5 Seater Tourer, Price £440. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON: 


Showrooms G& Export: 94, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Service: - - Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


TEKAPO HOUSE. 


LAKE TEKAPO, NEW ZEALAND. 


Situated on the shores of Lake Tekapo, 2,400 feet above 
sea level, in that part of the Southern Alps known as The 
Mackenzie Country. 


The house lies at the southern end of the lake, sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains not less than 5,000 feet 
high. There is a good motor road (kept open by snow plough 
if necessary) to the township of Fairlie, 28 miles away, 
where doctor, etc., is available and whence the railway runs 
to the port of Timaru. The mountain air is extremely dry 
and healthy. The mountain scenery is unsurpassed. 3,000 
acres of hill and valley belong to the house. 

Horses to ride. Shooting in winter. Fishing in summer. 
Boating, bathing, skating and winter sports according to 
season. A tennis court and a nine-hole golf links. Plenty 
of books and a billiard table. Provided six children are 
available a school will be established on the estate. Elec- 
tric lighting, modern heating and water supply. 

For the whole year or for the six months June Ist— 
December Ist, the terms for English visitors are £2 10s. a 
week. For the six summer months only, when our accom- 
modation is already heavily taxed, £3 10s. Children under 
15 half the above prices. These terms include all the above 
facilities and attractions without extra charge 

With second class (or better still third, which is by no 
means “impossible ”) passage to New Zealand, this will 
cost you no more than it does to educate the children and 
live at home for a year. 

Think what this opportunity may mean, and if you are 
interested write or cable for fuller particulars, photo- 
graphs and references to— 

Lieut.-Com. R. BEAUCHAMP, 
Lake TEKAPO, NEW ZEALAND, 





er to LADY BEAUCHAMP, Lime TREE COTTAGE, 
Curpripes, BOTLEY, 


HAntTs. 
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THE PRINCE’S APPEAL. 
“1 APPEAL to the WHOLE NATION 
to help on this magnificent work, 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
I appeal not only as President of the Service, but as 
Master of the Merchant Navy.” 
Edward BP. 
Will you answer this appeal by sending 
A GIFT TO-DAY 
And by remembering the Life Boats in your Will? 

The Service is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EaRL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHgE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BCAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

















10 minutes daily 
“Terry” Steelstranding 


means virilehealth 
ey 


—it cleans the muscles of waste 
and fills them with rich healthy 
blood. If troubled with a liver 
or with indigestion 10 minutes 
daily on a ‘* Terry ” steelstrand 
may put vou right. 12-Ib. 















pull, 12/*; 15-lb., 14/*; 28-Ib., 16/*; prices for the 
list free, complete with chart. 


Ww 


3-strand shown here; 





NJ 





HERBERT TERRY & SONS, a 
Ar REDDITCH, ENG. Est. 1855. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


FOUR 


“§ HE speculation virus, which is infecting Stock Exchange 
business in London and New York, spread to the gilt- 
edged market last week and attacked the 4 per cent. 

Funding loan. This stock, which was marked ex dividend 

on March 27th at 881, rose rapidly from 893 to 98 and 

reacted later to 90}. The rise followed on the rumour that 
the stock is to be listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

This was confirmed by cable from New York on Wednesday 

of this week. Dealings will commence immediately in New 

York in the British bearer bonds, which will then be made 

negotiable simultaneously in London and New York. 

Reuter’s cable announcing this historic event expressed the 

true American spirit when it stated that the primary market 

for the loan will at first remain in London. Four per cent. 

Funding is the obvious British Government stock to choose 

for listing in New York (a) because interest on it is paid 

without deduction of British tax to non-resident holders ; 

(b) because the price leaves scope for capital appreciation in 

the event of an improvement in British Government credit. 


+ * 7 


Some die-hards object to the listing of 4 per cent. Fund- 
ing on the New York Stock Exchange because it might 
introduce a disturbing element into the London gilt-edged 
market. Surely we want a disturbing element that will lift 
Government securities out of the rut of a 4§ per cent. credit 
basis. A slight and in part accidental Budget surplus of 
£4,239,000 does little to improve Government credit. The 
huge block of 5 per cent. War Loan—over £2,000,000,000— 
redeemable at par between 1929-47, acts as a deadweight on 
the prices of Government funds. Moreover, the Treasury 
has still to provide for heavy maturities in the present 
financial year 1928-29 :— 

1928 
1928 
1929 


1929 


£43,500,000 
6,500,000 
93,930,719 


+,799,565 


National War Bonds due September, 
, National War Bonds due September, 
, National War Bonds due February, 


) 

4 

5 

4% National War Bonds due February, 
41% Treasury Bonds due February, 1929 
1 1929 


~) Q99 79 
72,833,528 


54% Treasury Bonds due April, 


30,637,382 


£252,201,194 


In London we have a plethora of gilt-edged securities; in 
New York they have a shortage. Hence the listing of 4 per 
cent. Funding in New York should meet with a good re- 
sponse from the American investor, should tend to raise 
the prices of all British Government securities, and should 
make the way easier for the Treasury in its future conver- 


sion operations. 
+ + * 


To expedite the conversion of the national debt on 
favourable terms a leading firm of brokers has been discuss- 
ing the possibility of a British Government loan in New 
York. The Guaranty Trust must have caused the Treasury 
furiously to think when it issued recently 4} per cent. 
Danish Government Bonds at 95 to yield £4 14s. 10d. We 
agree with this firm of brokers that the conventional argu- 
ment against a British dollar loan is unsound. It is com- 
monly objected that the loan would have to be at less than 
a 4 per cent. basis in order to give any advantage to the 
Treasury seeing that one-fifth of the interest received by 
British holders of Government securities is returned to the 
British Government in the form of income tax. But the 
taxable income of this country cannot be reduced by the 
mere exchange of British Government stock for some other 
stock by a section of this country’s investors. If, say, 
£100,000,000 of 5 per cent. War Loan held by British resi- 
dents were sold, or redeemed by the issue of a dollar loan 
in New York, the capital of the former British holders would 
be invested in some other security on which they are equally 
liable to pay British income tax. The question is not 


IN THE CITY 
PER CENT. FUNDING IN NEW YORK—DUNLOP AND MORRIS—UNITED PAPERS. 


whether the British Government could raise a loan in New 
York at under £3 14s, 6d.—the present yield of 4 per cent. 
Consols less tax—but at under £4 12s. 9d.—the present 
yield of 4 per cent. Consols gross. The United States has 
carried out recent conversion operations on a basis below 
34 per cent. There are, of course, objections to increasing 
our indebtedness to America seeing that we are now paying 
that country £33,000,000 a year. Perhaps the mere threat 
of a dollar loan would be sufficient to cause 5 per cent. War 
Loan holders to accept a conversion offer that they would 
have rejected twelve months ago. In any case 5 per cent. 
War Loan holders should now reconsider their position in 
the light of a gilt-edged market under the influence of New 
York. 


* * * 


From the motor trade two important reports have just 
been issued—Dunlop Rubber and Morris Motors. To the 
market the first was a disappointment, and the second a 
pleasant surprise. Nevertheless for a lock-up investment we 
prefer Dunlop Rubber to Morris Motors. The net profits 
of Dunlop Rubber for 1927 showed only a slight increase at 
£2,379,503. These earnings were equivalent to 30 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares. The dividend was increased from 
20 per cent. to 25 per cent., but the market was apparently 
disappointed at not receiving 30 per cent., although there 
is the prospect of a new issue of ordinary shares on bonus 
terms. The Company did well in the face of ** severe com- 
petition at home and abroad with much lower prices—in 
some markets at an unremunerative level.’? It is worth 
remembering that the abolition of the rubber restriction 
scheme will work to the advantage of Dunlop seeing that 
the Company has been forced to buy rubber from the Dutch 
at artificially high prices on account of the restriction of 
its own plantation output. The 6s. 8d. shares have fallen 
back to 30s. 3d., at which they yield 5.8 per cent. The 
ordinary shares of Morris Motors are held privately, but the 
7} per cent. preference shares rose on the report from 
18s. 9d. to 20s. 3d. The report showed an increase in trad- 
ing profits of 38 per cent. at £1,242,524. After payment of 
the preference dividends 41 per cent. was earned on the 
ordinary capital, but again no dividend was paid, £725,000 
being added to reserve, which now stands at £1,100,000. 
The dividends on the £3,000,000 7$ per cent. preference 
shares were covered nearly 6 times. We hope Mr. Henry 
Ford will congratulate Mr. Morris not only on his success 
as a motor manufacturer, but on his conserwatism as a 


financier. 
* * * 


Liberals will be gratified to see that the report of the 
United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., for the year ending 1927, 
which has just been published, shows an increase in net 
profits of 38 per cent. over those of 1926. United News- 
papers owns or controls the Datty CHRONICLE, the SUNDAY 
News, the EpinpsurGH EvENING News, the YoRKSHIRE 
EvENING NEws, and the DoncasTER GazeTTE, and the Daily 
Chronicle Investment Corporation was formed last July to 
acquire from Mr. Lloyd George over 99 per cent. of its 
ordinary share capital. We referred at the time to the 
investment merits of Daily Chronicle Investment Corpora- 
tion 7 per cent. first cumulative preference shares the in- 
terest on which was covered nearly three times on the 
average profits for the five years ending 1926. On the 1927 
results, deducting the dividend requirements of the 7} per 
cent. preference of United Newspapers—the senior security 
—there is a balance available for the Daily Chronicle In- 
vestment Corporation of £224,975, which covers the divi- 
dends on the 7 per cent. first preference shares over four 
times, and on the 8 per cent. second preference shares over 
three times. At 18s. 6d. the 7 per cent. first preference 
shares of Daily Chronicle Investment Corporation yield 
£7 11s. 4d., and at 21s. 6d. the 7} per cent. preference shares 
of United Newspapers yield £6 19s. 6d. 
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